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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP IN CALIFORNIA AND NEVADAY 


by 


George C. Branner2/ 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


This Bureau of Mines report presents information on the origin, collec- 
tion, movement, and consumption of iron and steel scrap in California and 
Nevada. As far as practicable, information is presented on a grade basis. 


The iron and steel scrap industry in California is important from the 
standpoint of employment, economic essentiality, and dollar value. About 
16,000 persons are either directly or indirectly employed on a full- or part- 
time basis in the collection, preparation, and sale of iron and steel scrap in 
Californias in 1957 about 70 percent of the tonnage of products of California 
steel mills, valued at $271 million, was derived from scraps; the value of 
scrap in 1957 ($117 million) is about $10 million greater than the value of 
portland cement produced in California that year. The iron and steel scrap 
industry in Nevada is small. . 


The California consumption of scrap in steel manufacture differs somewhat 
‘from the national average. In 1957, 45 percent of the aggregate tonnage of 
the pig iron and scrap charged into domestic steel furnaces was scrap. In 
California the percentage was 64. This difference is due to the fact that 
there is only one integrated steel mill in California--Kaiser Steel Corpora- 
tion--whereas, of the remaining 10 mills, 8 use 100 percent scrap, and 2 use 
over 75 percent scrap. 


Although the preparation and sale of scrap to consumers is a dealer func- 
tion throughout most of the United States, the California industry is unique 
in that several steel ingot producers buy directly over the scale and operate 
their own preparation yards and to that extent eliminate the dealer as a 
middleman. 


California contains two well-defined areas of source, collection, prepa- 
Tation, and consumption--the Los Angeles and the San Francisco areas. These 
ateag are self-sufficient in all respects, except for minor tonnages of cer- 
tain grades of scrap which flow between them. For this reason many of the 


7 Work on manuscript completed June 1960. 


2/ Commodity-industry analysts (minerals), Bureau of Mines, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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tables included in the text divide the data into those for southern and north- 
ern California. Unless otherwise specified, southern California includes the 
10 counties south of the north boundary of San Luis Obispo, Kern, and San 
Bernardino Counties, and northern California includes the remainder of the 
state. 


The demand for home and purchased scrap in California and Nevada was 
about 3,342,000 gross tons in 1957. The California portion was divided about 
60 percent to 40 percent between the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas. 
Foreign exports from these areas have been an important factor in sustaining 
demand and price since 1953, and in 1957 they were 24 percent of the total 
demand. 


The scrap industry is now highly competitive, and capital requirements 
have been increasing steadily for the past 20 years or more. Larger, more 
powerful, and more costly preparation machinery has come into use. A modern 
scrapyard can easily have equipment investments exceeding $1 million. 


Increased use of the oxygen converter in steel manufacture instead of the 
open-hearth furnace probably will reduce the scrap requirements per ton of 
steel output in California in the next 10 or 15 years, because the charge 
requirements for scrap in the oxygen converter are substantially less than 
those in the open-hearth furnace, if accompanied by an adequate hot metal 
supply. 


Steel ingot production in California of 2,535,686 net tons in 1958, com- 
pared with the estimate of Kaiser Steel Corp. of 4,282,000 net tons of steel- 
mill product receipts in California during the year, indicates that the steel 
production was about 60 percent of the potential for the year. However, the 
mill products do not include the steel brought into the State in the form of 
manufactured goods that may be manufactured partly in California in the future. 


The price of scrap in California is directly related to demand. An aver- 
age increase in price of approximately 7 percent for each 100,000 gross tons 
increase in demand from 1938 to 1957 has been calculated. 


Exact reserves of scrap in California are not known, but indications are 
that past consumption plus exports have been insufficient to deplete reserves 
to a point where a shortage is known to exist. One estimate is that the 
reserves in 1957 were sufficient to last 28.7 years at the rate of new scrap 
consumption for that year. 


All tonnage figures, except in two specified instances, are in gross tons 
of 2,240 pounds. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Gathering the data contained in this circular necessitated contact with 
about 60 dealers, dealer-brokers, and brokers, 20 consumers, 10 automobile 


wrecking yards, and many others indirectly connected with the iron and steel 
scrap industry. Without their consistently generous assistance this circular 
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could not have been prepared. Especial acknowledgment of valuable assistance 
is due to officials of the Learner Co., Oaklands; Associated Metals Co. of 
California, Oaklands Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland; Luria Bros. & Co., 

San Francisco and New York; Pacific States Steel Corp., Niles; Purdy Co., 
South San Francisco; Berg Pipe and Steel Corp., Los Angeles; Southwest Steel 
Rolling Mills, Los Angeles; Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D.C.3 
Maritime Administration of the Department of Commerce, San Francisco office; 
Motor Car Delears Association of San Francisco, and District Freight Office of 
the Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco. Valuable suggestions were provided 
by Dr. N. H. Stearn, Menlo Parks Don M. Patterson, of the Stauffer Chemical 
Co., San Francisco; and E. C. Barringer and William S. Story, of the Institute 
of Scrap Iron and Steel, Washington, D. C. 


The author is indebted to the Berg Pipe and Steel Corp. for illustrations 
appearing as figures 2, 4, 5, 6, and 19 in this report. 


HISTORY 


The first iron foundries and forges on the west coast were built in 
San Francisco to meet the demand for iron products in the years during and 
following the gold rush of 1849. The principal raw material for these opera- 
tions was scrap iron from railroad and mine machinery, which had been brought 
from the east coast by sailing vessels around Cape Horn. During that period 
and up to 1910, there were no iron and steel scrap dealers such as exist today. 
Collectors of scrap iron operated junkyards and dealt in paper, rags, bottles, 
and metals. With the gradual growth of the steel manufacturing industry on 
the the Pacific coast the demand for iron and steel scrap grew steadily as the 
lack of developed iron ore supplies and coking coal made the steel producers 
more dependent on scrap as a raw material. From 1935 to 1957, the expansion 
of steel production in California has been nearly paralleled by the growth of 
scrap consumption. 


The oldest operating steel mill in California is that of the Judson Steel 
Corp. at Emeryville. This mill was built in 1882 by Judson Manufacturing Co., 
which was succeeded by the present firm in 19283; they now use 100 percent 
scrap. The first major steel producing operations in the State began in 1909 
with the construction of two open-hearth mills, one at Pittsburg and one at 
South San Francisco. These were operated, respectively, by Columbia Steel Co. 
and Pacific Coast Steel Co. Columbia Steel Co. purchased a steel mill at 
Torrance from the Llewellyn Iron Works in 1923 and acquired blast-furnace and 
coke-oven facilities in 1924 at Provo, Utah. In 1930, United States Steel 
Corp. acquired all of the properties of Columbia Steel Co.3 in 1952, after a 
major expansion, these became the present Columbia-Geneva Steel Division of 
United States Steel Corp. Also in 1930, Bethlehem Steel Co. purchased the 
properties of Pacific Coast Steel Co. and acquired a steel mill at Vernon, 

Los Angeles County, from Southern California Iron & Steel Co. These proper- 
ties, together with a Seattle mill, were consolidated as Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. Thus, by 1930 the steel industry was firmly established in 
California, but the industry was without local iron-ore supplies and blast- 
furnace facilities and depended on Utah pig iron and local scrap as a source 
of raw materials. 
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National Supply Co. at Torrance began making steel in 1922 and continued 
under the same corporate organization until 1958, when it became a subsidiary 
to Armco Steel Corp. Pacific States Steel Corp. at Niles was established in 
1937 and continues under the original corporate organization using 100 percent 
scrap. Southwest Steel Rolling Mills, Los Angeles, was incorporated in 1941 
and uses 100 percent scrap. In 1942, Kaiser Steel Corp. established an inte- 
grated steel plant at Fontana, San Bernardino County, with blast furnaces and 
developed an iron-ore supply from the Vulcan mine near Kelso, San Bernardino 
County. This mine was the source of Kaiser's ore from 1942 to 1948, when the 
Eagle Mountain iron mine was opened. The Fontana plant, in 1960, has nearly 
two-thirds of the annual ingot capacity of the 11 steel mills in the State. 
(See table l, p. 22.) 


Iron, malleable iron, and steel foundries have increased in number with 
the growth of California industry. Among the oldest in the San Francisco Bay 
area are H. C. MacCaulay Foundry, Berkeley; California Foundry, Oakland; 
Phoenix Iron Works, Oaklands; U.S. Foundry, Oaklands; Empire Foundry, Oakland; 
San Francisco Foundry, San Francisco. U.S. Pipe & Steel Corp., Decoto, and 
American Brass ¢ Iron Co., Oakland, are two of the largest now operating in 
the San Francisco area. Southern Pacific Co. Wheel Foundry in Sacramento is 
one of the large foundries in northern California. 


In the Los Angeles area, The Moline Iron Works, Long Beach Iron Works, 
and Reliable Iron Foundry are among the oldest iron foundries. Pacific Coast 
Iron Pipe & Fittings Co., South Gate, is one of the largest iron foundries in 
the State. 


ECONOMIC FUNCTION OF DOMESTIC IRON AND STEEL SCRAP INDUSTRY 


According to the Bureau of the Census the domestic iron and steel scrap 
industry in 1958 had gross sales of $1.5 billion. The industry owes its exist- 
ence largely to the domestic and foreign demand for scrap by steel mills and, 
to a smaller extent, to the domestic demand by iron and steel foundries and 
miscellaneous users. More than 98 percent of the scrap consumed in the 
United States is used in the production of iron and steel in some form. 


The iron and steel scrap industry in California and Nevada, as in other 
States, consists principally of numerous small dealers--mostly family firms. 
There is no national market for scrap in the usual meaning of the term but 
rather a series of regional markets, distributed primarily near steel mill 
centers. Therefore, the problem of scrap availability at these centers is 
usually not a serious one, and the only major movements of scrap between 
regions occur where the regions are not widely separated, that is, in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. There are 14 regions (19)3/ usually recog- 
nized in the United States, of which 3--Seattle, San Francisco, and 


3/ Underlined numbers in parenthesis refer to items in the bibliography at 


the end of this report. The 14 regions are Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Western Pennsylvania, Chicago, Buffalo, Youngstown, Southern Ohio, 
Northern Ohio, Birmingham, Houston, Detroit, St. Louis, Seattle, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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Los Angeles--are on the Pacific coast. (See fig. 1.) Each of these three 
regions is nearly self-sufficient, there being only minor scrap movements 
among them. In addition to domestic consumption, substantial tonnages for 
foreign export are shipped from Pacific coast ports, and these are generated 
almost entirely within the regions in which the ports are located. 


Although large steel mills are often integrated as to iron, ore, coke, 
limestone, pig iron, rolling, and fabricating facilities, only a few are inte- 
grated with respect to an iron and steel scrap supply. Consequently, they 
must deal largely through independent channels to obtain their requirements. 
Small mills must do likewise. Iron and steel foundries and miscellaneous 
users, being only partly integrated, are faced with the same necessity. 
Domestic markets for home and purchased iron and steel scrap consumed about 
50 million gross tons in 1958 and foreign markets an additional 3 million 
gross tons. The consumption of new scrap provided support for more than 4,000 
dealers. The California and Nevada consumption and export markets required 
about 3,342,000 gross tons in 1957 and provided support for over 600 dealers, 
as listed in telephone directories. 


Scrap supplies are collected mostly from an army of collectors or truck- 
ers, estimated roughly at 11,000, the number of which expands and contracts 
with the demand for and the price of scrap. Some large sources of scrap, such 
as railroads, shipyards, and military installations, collect their own scrap 
for direct sale to dealers or consumers. In addition, a steady source of 
scrap is provided by a substantial number of metal fabricators, either through 
brokers or directly to consumers. Moreover, consumers generate scrap in their 
own plant processes. This scrap becomes available to them for recycling. 


OPERATION OF IRON AND STEEL SCRAP INDUSTRY 


Classes of Scrap 


Iron and steel scrap is classified either as home scrap or as purchased 
scrape 


Home scrap is that generated in a consumer's plant while producing iron 
or steel products and may include crops, clippings, borings, spillings, and 
discarded defective products. Scrap of this type constitutes a more or less 
constant proportion by weight of the consumer's total output and is normally 
re-used at the plant where it is generated. In California and Nevada home 
scrap comprised about 30 percent of the total consumption in 1957. 


Purchased scrap, as the name indicates, includes any scrap which the con- 
sumer purchases. It may be scrap transferred from one plant to another of the 
same ownership, or it may be industrial scrap returned from a fabricator under 
a repurchase agreement. Most of this scrap is supplied to consumers by deal- 
ers, but some is supplied directly to consumers by sources of scrap, such as 
railroads, military establishments, or industrial plants. In California and 
Nevada, purchased scrap was about 70 percent of the consumption in 1957. 
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Purchased scrap is of two classes--prompt industrial and obsolete. 


Prompt industrial scrap is that generated by an industry in fabricating 


. ferrous products and constitutes a relatively constant proportion of the plant 


; output. Clippings, turnings, and borings are common types. (See fig. 19.) 


. Experience has shown that domestic generation of prompt industrial scrap is 


Closely related to domestic steel shipments. In California and Nevada, prompt 
industrial scrap is estimated at 5.9 percent of the annual consumption of scrap. 


Obsolete scrap is that generated by the failure, corrosion, wear, or 


: Obsolescence of ferrous materials. Its supply is controlled by several factors 


‘but basically by the useful life of each item. In California and Nevada obso- 


: lete scrap comprises about 94 percent of the annual consumption of purchased 
’ scrap. 


Grades of Scrap 


The grades of scrap for which monthly consumption canvasses are made by 


: the Bureau of Mines are as follows: 


il, No. 1 heavy-melting steel. 8. Rerolling rails. 


2, No. 2 heavy-melting steel. 9. Scrap rails. 


° 43. No. 1 and electric-furnace bundles. 10. High-speed steel. 


- 4. No. 2 and all other bundles. ll. Stainless steel. 


, Low-phosphorus scrap. 12. All other alloy iron and steel. 


; 6, Cast-iron scrap, other than borings. 13. All other prepared scrap. 


1. Turnings and/or borings, alloy-free. 14. Unprepared scrap. 


See er ee Se 


Specifications for basic open-hearth and blast-furnace grades, electric- 


; furnace and foundry grades, special grades, and cast-iron grades, together 
: With grade specifications of the Association of American Railroads, are given 
' +n Appendix 1. 


Basic Operations 


There are three basic operations in the iron and steel scrap industry, 


“famely, collection, preparation, and consumption. Export of scrap might also 
: be listed, but this operation is not necessarily basic as it is subject to 


Control or elimination by the Government. 


Collection consists of gathering scrap, usually at or near the point of 


: generation. Preparation is the sorting, cleaning, cutting, or breaking of 
; Crap to meet consumer requirements. Consumption is the melting of scrap 
‘before producing commercial steel or iron products. Export is the shipment of 


Prepared scrap for foreign consumption. 
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Collection 


Collection is discussed by class of scrap. 


Home Scrap 


Home scrap is generated where steel ingots and ferrous castings are made. 
As the quality of such scrap is known to the consumer, it is a desirable mate- 
rial for re-use, because its chemical composition is known. Only small ton- 
nages of home scrap are used outside the plant where it is generated. 


Purchased Scrap 


Prompt industrial scrap is collected at the point of generation and is 
commonly baled or otherwise prepared at the generating plant for consumption. 
For that reason, it is sometimes sold directly by the plant to a consumer on a 
contract basis without passing through the hands of a dealer or broker. 


Obsolete scrap is collected in various ways: 


1. By a trucker, with or without a yard equipped for preliminary prepa- 
ration, who collects and delivers scrap to a dealer or to a steel-ingot pro- 
ducer or foundry operator who prepares his own scrap. This type of collection 
is much more important than any other because of the tonnage collected, and 
the trucker's activities are the most vital part of the scrap-collecting mech- 
anism. He may give his full or part time to scrap collection, or he may col- 
lect only periodically. 


2. By a farmer, miner, oilfield worker, or other person not regularly 
engaged in the collection and sale of scrap who may seasonally or periodically 
bring to a dealer or consumer a truckload of scrap that has accumulated at his 
place of employment or abode. 


3. By a man or team of men employed by a dealer to scout out scrap 
supplies, 


4. By automobile wreckers, who usually wreck primarily for car parts but 


who ultimately sell what is left of the car to a scrap dealer after removing 
salable parts. 


9. By a railroad company, shipyard, demolition contractor, military 
establishment, or other organization or individual generating scrap in the 
conduct of business. 


Preparation 


Virtually all scrap is prepared before it is consumed; that is, it must 
be sorted, cleaned, and cut to the size required or compressed into bales. If 
it is to be used for making high-quality steel ingots, it must be sorted and 
nonferrous or other undesirable materials entirely or largely removed. It 
must then either be cut to 18- to 24-inch lengths to fit the charging-box 
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- dimensions or compressed into bales of charging-box size and furnace-door 
dimensions. No. 1 Heavy Melting grade is usually limited to 18 inches by 5 
feet and No. 2 Heavy Melting to 18 inches by 2 feet. Cast iron and steel for 
castings must be sorted, cleaned, cut or broken into required furnace-size 
scrap, and stripped of nonferrous materials. Preparation may begin with a 
trucker who has a small yard and who may do some sorting, cleaning, and cut- 
ting. However, this preparation is essentially preliminary, and the final 
preparation before use is usually completed by a dealer in his own yard or by 
a consumer who does his own preparing. Thus, the dealer yard is the founda- 
tion of the scrap business, because it serves as a reservoir for the accumula- 
tion of scrap from many sources and as a staging area from which sorted and 
or material can be channeled to the proper consuming point. (See fig. 
2. 


Channels of Trade 


The flow of scrap from collector to consumer or exporter takes place in 
one of the six ways inaicated in figure 3. 


FIGURE 2. - Unstripped Motor Blocks. 
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Channels A and B are commonly used by collectors and dealers to market 
scrap which is sold to a consumer who does not prepare the scrap he purchases 
or scrap which originates at a point so far removed from a consumer who pre- 
pares his own scrap that the collector can only afford to sell to a nearer 


yard, 


Channel C is used by a generator of prepared prompt industrial scrap, 
such as a detinning plant, or by a small collector who has only a short haul 


to a consumer who prepares his own scrap. 


Channel D is the same as channel C, except that a broker takes title to 


' the material to be moved at the point of collection. 


Channel E is used by a small dealer who must have cash for operation. 


| The larger dealer thus finances the smaller. A broker (channel F) may control 
- the final movement to a consumer, as in channel A. 


Transportation 


Dealers’ opinion regarding the flow of scrap in California is that more 


" than 95 percent moves by truck to the dealer and about 99 percent moves by 


— be 


Tle on 


rail from the dealer to the consumer. The 5 percent that moves by rail to the 
dealer usually originates with railroads, military establishments, and similar 


* groups. The 1 percent that moves by truck to the consumer is usually to a 


consumer who prepares his own scrap, the flow being to a preparation yard. 


- Many consumers do not accept truck deliveries under any circumstances. 


The basic reasons for these relationships are that the dealers are widely 


distributed over the State and deliveries by a collector of a few tons can be 
‘ handled only by truck. As a rule, his one-way haul is 50 miles or less. How- 


wine mm 0 ee om 


- ever, some hauls may be as much as 200 miles due to unusual circumstances. 


Most dealers accumulate tonnage by carload lots for shipment by rail because 
the unit cost of transportation is less than by truck. Sometimes, the dealer 


‘ cannot get cars from a railroad when he needs them and ships by truck in order 
' to make deliveries when required. 


Marketing Practices 


Collector 


The collector commonly hauls scrap to the buyer, who may be a dealer or 
consumer, and receives cash on delivery at the established rate for the grade 


delivered. If the collector is an industry, a railroad, or a Government 


source, the scrap moves by rail to a yard, and payment is usually cash on 
delivery. If the scrap moves directly to a consumer, payment is usually 
delayed about 30 days pending verification of weight and grade. 

Dealer 


As the dealer pays cash for his scrap, he must be adequately financed, 
because his cash payments to collectors may total several thousand dollars a 
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day. By selling through a broker, the dealer's cash position is largely 
supported. 


Broker 


When a broker purchases scrap from a dealer, he takes title to the scrap 
at the yard loading point, paying the dealer 75 to 90 percent of the loaded 
price on receipt of the bill of lading. After the scrap has been delivered to 
and checked by a consumer as to weight and grade, usually in about 30 days, 
the consumer makes an adjusted payment to the broker who then pays the dealer 
the balance due. Thus, it is apparent that brokers with extensive operations 
require substantial financing. They usually have outstanding considerable 
balances due from consumers for scrap for which they have already made major 
payments to dealers. To a considerable degree, therefore, brokers finance the 
scrap purchases of consumers. 


Dealer-Broker 


A dealer-broker, as the name implies, functions sometimes as a dealer and 
sometimes as a broker, as his financial advantage may dictate. 


Yard Equipment and Costs 


Standard yard equipment comprises: 


1. Railroad spur tracks, which permit movement to and from yards of 
standard-gage gondola cars for unloading and loading. They also permit the 
movement of diesel locomotives or locomotive cranes for shifting cars and for 
loading and unloading. The yard owner pays the installation cost from a point 
near his property line. 


immediate payment for deliveries and usually have a capacity of 100,000 pounds. 
The cost is about $8,000 or $9,000 installed. 


3. Shears, which are used to cut material to specification length. 
Those commonly in use are known as "alligator" shears. They may be motor or 
combustion-engine driven, fixed, or portable. Small power shears (No. 1) cost 
$3,200; large (No. 3) shears cost $11,500, f.o.b. factory. A few large yards 
have hydraulically operated guillotine-type shears with a vertically moving 
V-shaped upper jaw capable of exerting a pressure of 600 tons. Shears of this 
type costs about $250,000 installed. (See fig. 4.) 


4, Torches (oxygen-acetylene or oxygen-propane hand-operated burners), 
which are used to cut large material that cannot be sheared. Their costs is 
about $50 each. Some yards are piped with oxygen and acetylene or propane: 
other yards purchase the gas in portable cylinders. 


J. Cranes, which are used for unloading, loading, and sorting scrap. 
They may be automobile, tractor, or diesel-locomotive type. A few large yards 
operate overhead electrically operated cranes. Cranes are equipped with 


2. Scales, which weigh trucks before and after unloading to permit | 
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FIGURE 4. - Hydraulic Shears. 
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grapples or magnets. The smaller cranes cost about $10,000; the diesel- 
locomotive type, $60,000 to $90,000. A 45-inch magnet assembly costs about 
$4,500; a 65-inch magnet, $9,850. 


6. Baling presses, which compress lightweight material, usually less 
than 1/4 inch thick, or "tin" into compact bales weighing about 600 to 800 
pounds. Modern, triple-compression balers of large capacity (400 gross tons) 
cost $250,000 plus installation. Smaller balers (capacity, 150 gross tons) 
cost about $125,000 plus installation. (See figs. 5 and 6.) 


Yard Labor Costs 
Contract union hourly wages of the Warehouse, Processing, and Distribu- 
tion Workers Union, Local No. 26, agreed to by several of the large yards in | 


Los Angeles, effective to October 1, 1959, were as follows: 


Body-press feeder.... $ 1.982 Shearer operator (Nos. 1 and 2).... $ 2,007 | 


Crane Operator sa i.e sics 2.445 Shearer operator (Nos, 3 and 44s%%. 2:00! 
Crane helper......ee. 2.082 Shearer helper (Nos. 1 and 2)...... 1.982 | 
Head metal sorter.... Seeio Shearer helper (Nos. 3 and 4)...... 2.0382 


SOPCUMAN «sob ea ea eee 2.082 General LEWC S65 doa cde eee eee wes 1.882 | 


-— 


“ 


FIGURE 5. - Hydraulic Press, Power Plant and Control Room. 
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FIGURE 6. - Hydraulic Pressure-Generating Plant of Baler. 


The hourly wage scale for the Scrap Iron, Metal, Salvage, and Waste 
Material Workers Union, Local No. 965, in San Francisco and Local No. 1088, in 
Oakland, effective September 1, 1958, to September 1, 1959, follows: 


SUPT OP OA .s ooo SHON ERE SCOR S 20k 


Switchman, hook tenders, and 
SLINGOETS 66.068 206 C6666 cea 
Leaderman DUTNCT sa 660c veenees 
BUPRST <6 one sa ee uwiveseuedeuss 
DNOAEMANé c4 saves eersesrewen vs 


2.26 
ve | 
2.46 
2020 


sneer Nelbers cic cescssvacieens 2s i059 
Tin-press operator. .cccccccce 24450 
Automotive machine operator.. 2.20 
Yard Laborers sesssswense desea Lu iso 
Metal sorters and cleaners... 2.26 


The hourly wage of a crane operator, as specified by the Operating Engi- 
neers Union, was $3.365 from September 16, 1958 to September 15, 1959, in 


San Francisco and Oakland. 


MARKETING ORGANIZATION 


Dealers and Brokers 


Figure 7 shows the county-by-county distribution of dealers in California 
and Nevada. There were 616 dealers in California and 13 in Nevada in 1958, or 
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Southern California (10 counties) 384 62.3% 
a 31 ties 232 37.7 
OF: MOTE SRR Northern California (31 counties) 
i | | | Total 616 100. 0% 
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San Francisco 49 
San Mateo 19 
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Contra Costa 10 
Santa Clara 17 . 
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FIGURE 7. - Distribution of Iron and Steel Scrap Dealers in California and Nevada, 1958. 
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a total of 629. Of these, 14 in California are classed as large-volume deal- 
ers and normally handle over 25,000 tons of scrap per year. Two buyer-consum- 
ers are included. Sixteen additional dealers are classed as medium-volume 
operators, handling approximately 10,000 tons of scrap annually. The 
California dealers are rather sharply divided geographically into two practi- 
cally self-sufficient groups: Those in southern California (384), south of 
the northern boundary of San Luis Obispo, Kern, and San Bernardino Counties, 
and those in northern California (232), in the rest of the State. Nevada is 
served principally by Reno and Las Vegas, and all dealers (13) are classed as 
small. 
Southern California 

There are eight large-volume operators in southern California (fig. 8): 

1. Luria Bros. & Co., Los Angeles (brokers). 

2. Hugo Neu Corp., Los Angeles (broker). 

3. Berg Pipe & Steel Corp., Los Angeles (dealer-broker). 

4. Finkelstein Supply Co., Los Angeles (dealer-broker). 


5. National Metal & Steel Corp., Terminal Island, Los Angeles Harbor 
(dealer-broker ). 


6. The Purdy Co., Los Angeles (dealer-broker). 

7. Alpert & Alpert, Los Angeles (dealer). 

8. Lipsett Steel Products, Inc., Los Angeles (dealer). 
Five yards are classed as medium-volume: 

1. A-1l Iron & Metal Co., Los Angeles. 

2. Ace Metal & Waste Co., San Diego. 

3. Scrap Disposal, Inc., San Diego. 

4. K&D Salvage, Bakersfield. 

5. Golden State-Iron & Metal Co., Bakersfield. 

The remaining 371 dealers in southern California are classed as small. 
Brokers operating in southern California are: 

1. Luria Bros. & Co., Los Angeles. 


2. Hugo Neu Corp., Los Angeles. 
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CONSUMERS — 1957 


5 steel plants, 241tron foundries, 13 steel castings plants, 
miscellaneous uses, out-of-state rail and foreign exports 


8 large volume 
operators |/ 
5 medium volume dealers 
or dealer-brokers 2/ 
About 371 small dealers 


Luria Bros. & Co., Los Angeles (broker) 
Hugo Neu Corp., Los Angeles (broker) 
Berg Pipe & Steel Corp., Los Angeles (dealer-broker) 
Finkelstein Supply Co., Los Angeles (dealer-broker) 
National Metal & Steel Corp., Terminal Island, 
Los Angeles Harbor (dealer- broker) 
The Purdy Co., Los Angeles (dealer- broker) 
Alpert & Alpert, Los Angeles (dealer) 
Lipsett Steel Products, Inc., Los Angeles (dealer) 


ahoan — 


2 
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Ace Metal & Waste Co., San Diego 

Scrap Disposal, Inc., National City 

K & D Salvage Co., Bakersfield 

Golden State Iron & Metal Co., Bakersfield 
A-! lron & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


FIGURE 8. - Marketing Organization, Southern California, 1958. 
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Charles Harley Co. of Los Angeles, Los Angeles. 


Northern California 


There are six large-volume operators in northern California (fig. 9): 


1. 


2. 


6. 


Luria Bros. & Co., San Francisco (broker). 

The Learner Co., with main office and yard in Oakland and feeder 
yards in San Francisco, Sacramento, Stockton, and Pittsburgh 
(dealer-broker). 

The Associated Metals Co. of California, with main office and yard 
in Oakland and feeder yards in Sacramento and San Francisco 
(dealer-broker). 


The Purdy Co., South San Francisco, with a feeder yard at Ewing, 
Placer County, Calif. (dealer-broker). 


Judson Steel Corporation, Emeryville (buyer). 


Pacific States Steel Corporation, Niles (buyer). 


Eleven yards are classed as medium-volume: 


li. 


Circosta Iron & Metal Co., San Francisco. 

Mayco Salvage Co., San Francisco. 

Essee Iron & Metal Co., Oakland. 

Markovits & Fox, San Jose. 

Bay Shore Scrap Iron Co., San Jose. 

Levin Machinery & Salvage Co., San Jose. 

M. Davidson, Stockton. 

California Salvage & Machinery Co., Watsonville. 
Levi's Iron & Metal Co., Fresno. 

Heppner Iron & Metal Co., Fresno. 


Fresno Junk Co., Fresno. 


The remaining 215 dealers in northern California are classed as small. 
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CONSUMERS - 1957 


4 steel plants, I9 iron foundries, I! steel castings plants, 
miscellaneous uses, out-of-state rail and foreign exports 


6 large volume 
operators |/ 


ll smaller volume dealers 
or dealer-brokers 2/ 


About 215 small dealers 


I/ |. Luria Bros. & Co. San Francisco (broker) 


2. The Learner Co., Oakland, Sacramento, Stockton, 
and Pittsburg (dealer- broker) 

Associated Metals Co. of California, Oakland, Sacramento, 
and San Francisco (deoaler- broker) 


Judson Steel Corp., Emeryville (buyer -consumer ) 
Pacific States Steel Corp., Niles (buyer-consumer) 


AOh 


Markovits & Fox, San Jose 

M. Davidson, Stockton 

Levi's Iron & Metal Co., Fresno 
Circosta lron & Metal Co., San Francisco 
Mayco Salvage Co., San Francisco 

Essee Iron & Metal Co, Oakland 

Bay Shore Scrap Iron Co., San Jose 
Levin Machinery & Salvage Co., San Jose 
California Salvage & Machinery Co., Watsonville 
Heppner Iron & Metal Co., Fresno 
Fresno Junk Co., Fresno 


FIGURE 9. - Marketing Organization, Northern California, 1958. 
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The Purdy Co., South San Francisco and Ewing (dealer-broker ) 
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Brokers operating in northern California are: 
1. Luria Bros. & Co., San Francisco (broker). 
2. The Learner Co., Oakland (dealer-broker). 
3. Associated Metals Co. of California, Oakland (dealer-broker). 
4. The Purdy Co., South San Francisco (dealer-broker). 
Trade Associations 


The Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel is the principal national dealer's 
and broker's trade association with headquarters at 1729 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. It was incorporated in 1928 and had a stated membership in 
1957 of 1,301 from 45 States. In addition to news releases for members, the 
Institute publishes a yearbook containing a review of the year's activities in 
the iron and steel scrap industry with statistical and scrap specification 
data. Included are lists of officers, directors and staff, and chapter and 
national committee personnel. Of special interest are the personnel lists of 
southern California and northern California chapters. Membership of the sev- 
eral Institute committees is listed. 


The National Federation of Independent Scrap Yard Dealers, 29 Broadway, 


New York, N.Y., is a trade association with a claimed membership in 1957 of 
200. 


Two car-wrecking trade associations are active in California: Auto 
Wrecker's Association of Southern California, with offices in Los Angeles, and 
Northern California Auto Wrecker's Association, with offices in San Leandro. 
The southern association publishes a monthly list of car parts for sale by 
members by make and year model of car entitled “Auto Parts Reporter of Southern 
California." The northern association publishes a similar monthly list enti- 
tled "Parts Locator." 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Tonnage figures developed in this chapter show the demand and supply of 
iron and steel scrap in California and Nevada in 1957. Demand is estimated in 
terms of the requirements of the consuming industries, of those who ship scrap 
by rail out of California and Nevada, and of exporters of scrap for foreign 
consumption. Supply is esiimated in terms of home scrap and purchased scrap. 

_ Purchased scrap is further broken down into prompt industrial and obsolete 
scrap. 
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Demand 
Number of Scrap-Consuming Plants 


The number of active iron and steel scrap-consuming plants in California 
and Nevada in 1957 was as follows: 


Los Angeles|San BernardinojSan Francisco 
area County area Other] Total 
9 


Steel-ingot producers... 4 1 4 0 
Gray-iron foundries..... 25 0 19 i/l 
Steel foundries...eceese ll 2 9 2/3 
OTHE ec cccccccccccccccce 0 0 0 


Total....s-sseeeeee] = =40 =| =r 3 CE 8 8 
1/ Redding. 
2/ Grass Valley, Altaville, and McGill, Nev. 
3/ Yerington, Nev. 


Scrap-Consuming Industries 


Production or shipments of iron and steel by scrap-consuming industries4/ 
in California in 1956 and 1957 was as follows: 


1956 1957 
Steel-ingot production+s/....cccccceeeeeGrOss tons.. 2,841,782 2,772,052 
Iron foundries, castings (shipments). ..2.osdOcvecoee 402,287 360,177 


Steel foundries, castings (shipments)......dOceecee 58,341 60,954 


TOK ak ong SS pete ae eh. e Sr aha Se row ks OS) Weta w Ore a 4 SEO 3,302,410 3,193,183 


1 Includes steel castings made by ingot producers. 


Capacity of Scrap-Consuming Steel Mills 


Table 1 shows the annual capacity of steel mills in California that were 
active in 1960 in net tons of ingots and steel for castings. 


TABLE 1. - Capacity of steel mills in California, 1960, in net tons 


capacit Percent 


Los Angeles area: 
1. Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Vernon 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., 3 electric furnaces.,.... 478,000 
2. Southwest Steel Rolling Mills, Los Angeles, 

2 \CLECLI1C- PUINd COS +4 iia sess ebewn eee eeeueee 4 100 ,000 
3. Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, Torrance, U.S. 

Steel Corp., 4 open-hearth furnacesS...cccccccses 237,000 
4. National Supply Co., Torrance, Armco Steel Corp., 

SB @lOCtrIC LUINa Ces os ws: 6siess we desvdsbonerw eiere ee ow erasers 50,000 


4/ Bureau of the Census, Facts For Industry: Iron and Steel Foundries and 


Ingot Producers 1957. 
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TABLE 1. - Capacity of steel mills in California, 1960, in net tons (Con. ) 


Annual 
capacity Percent 
5. Soulé Steel Co., Los Angeles, 1 electric furnace.. 36,000 


GUD COC al Sue ew a6 ieee eee we oe Geka ew woe Otero 901,000 18.6 


San Francisco area: 
1. Judson Steel Corp., Emeryville, 3 open-hearth 
LUEM ACES 6.6. biwies o (ea ee 564-046 Wiese a Ales Oa wee wee eee 
2. Pacific States Steel Corp., Niles, 4 open-hearth 
FUINACES. sccces ce sere b eases esses eed ses eect eewe es 
3. Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
South San Francisco, Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
5 openmhearth furndcesS..ccccccccccvcscscsvesecee 
4. Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, U.S. Steel Corp., 
5S open-hearth furnaces.cccccccccccccccccccccccecs 380 , 000 


SUD LO Cal <-areiow obese ooese oreo ea bows OS wees 997 ,500 20.5 


San Bernardino County: 
l. Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, 4 blast furnaces, 
9 open-hearth furances, 3 oxygen converters..... 
2. Etiwanda Steel Products, Inc., Etiwanda, 
American Pipe & Construction Co., 1 electric 


PUP CO ease 6560 oa eee ee a oe ee i See es 


76,500 


265,000 


276,000 


2,933,000 60.4 


25,000 
Subtotal. eeeosoeeeeeeseseaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaoeeeneeeee 8 2,958,000 60.9 
Totall/, @eeeeesee7eevpeeeoesveeseeeeeeeeeoeeeoee#eeeeeneegeeee 8&6 8 8 oe *° 4,856,500 100.0 


l1/ 4 blast, 30 open-hearth, and 10 electric furnaces and 3 oxygen converters. 


The locations of the above mills and their capacities are shown graphi- 
cally in figure 10. 


Consumption of Iron and Steel Scrap 


Consumer Requirements 


Home and purchased iron and steel scrap, consumed for all purposes in 
California and Nevada in 1956 and 19579/, was as follows: 


Consumers 1956 1957 1957, percent 


Steel-ingot producers.....gross tons.. 1,985,668 | 1,914,934 79.3 
Tron FOUNKTICS 606 si0.seuccssewsdOvec wes 374,865 319,031 13.2 
Steel) FOUNGr LS ssa 66 4.0 dee ee COs ehaies 135,020 142,867 5.9 
OLHET Ss snmriadedcacscosimewancdOmsean 43,255 37,918 1.6 

T0141 65.632:c5 os ese saree eeisucess 100.0 


1/ Partly estimated by author. 


5/ Bureau of Mines figures. 
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=.% by T 
2 
7. 2.82 shay 
— a 22 Mera: 
| NORTHERN CALIFORNIA Net tons/Year 
] | | 1. Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, Pittsburg 380, 000 a oom 
F | | 2. Bethlehem Pac. Coast Steel Corp., So. S.F. 276, 000 — 
ih. ! SMaSTA Oi ceectin ee 8 3. Pacific States Steel Corp., Niles 265, 000 
Pee a , Cases | 4. Judson Steel Corp., Emeryville 76, 500 
| 20. 5% 
| SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Pe 
=> 5. Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana 2, 933, 000 “earth Frew, 
\| 6. Bethlehem Pac. Coast Steel Corp., Vernon 478, 000 a © SS 
i 7. Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, Torrance 237, 000 fii * 
i 8. Southwest Steel Rolling Mills, Los Angeles 100. 000 aces 
2 | 9. National Supply Co., Torrance 50, 000 a le 
ee 10. Soule Steel Co., Los Angeles 36, 000 feeds 
ell | 11. Etiwanda Steel Products, Etiwanda 25, 000 ““S£90U$ or 
—- he Sub-total 3, 859, 000 o22t3) . 
. 79. 5% “2 S8igg 
“en. Total 4, 856, 500 Stripe . 
ids ‘i bee oh 
DO es >. “T3COg_ 
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FIGURE 10. - Capacities of Steel Mills in California, 1958. 
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Consumption by Types of Operations 


Table 2 shows a breakdown of iron and steel scrap consumption by types of 
furnace or operation in California and Nevada in 1957: 


TABLE 2. - Home and purchased iron and steel scrap consumed by industrial 
operations in California and Nevada, 1957, in gross tons 


Consumers of total 
Steel mills: 


Openmhearth FurnaceScsecccccvcccccscssccccscscccccese 1,395,415 
ELCCUPricC furnaces se s.6c:5u.5:6-4ie boars se eles ses ose So www eee 
Blast. TUPNACES 66:6 os weenie oe or0:6.0 Sis 016516 ois baie Sune meee ee 
RETOLLING Operat 1ONS vs:44 666 ee isn sw ew bnew ees bw bkw wees 
Miscellaneous OperationS.cceccsccccccccvscecscccsccces 


SUD EOC be soe eb wo oad Ss So Sa WE OO Seatac eee 1,914,394 79.3 


Iron foundries and miscellaneous users: 
CUPO La FUPMa COS exe .ce ios tow 06s 0. Bree Wie Cale aia 668-6 Sos orb wearers 
Ble@ctUric furnaces: évwdkc tiscww sowed} bums see cease 
ALY PUINaCOS e566 isos wise wibb Sus We ee Geo Oemaee es 
REPO LING Oper atl ONSewis Hoses oid ows wi dea ewe ew ae e wes 
OtNer OpGTatlOns sie .cé.o6:5:55 00s 0 5.6.0:4.0 bie ews oes elee sews 


SUD COU La pbaey od 0 oss Soe SS hee week Se ew 319,031 = 13.2 


Steel castings plants: 
Cupola FUENA CCS 6. 66: oe wo o66 56.0 Hd OS kha CEEOL: 15,294 
Electric FUTNA COS wo 6.656.666 6 ib 6S loo RRO ES 6 RSS Hw RE 127,573 
SUDt Old lacs.66 64. 6-as 666 oe ows a Ws wh bebo ce toseweie 142,867 5.9 
Other DLANTS ¢ oce: she as 6:60 bres eo oe be 6 a Sc os oes hie lew a aes 37,918 1.6 


TO ta Lose o dis:6 aa asad wie orate oie oo .e wld er bw oad Sie ae 2,414,750 100.0 


Consumption by Products and Areas 


Table 3 gives the consumption of scrap by geographical distribution in 
California and Nevada in 1957, 


Table 4 shows the grade breakdown of the totals in table 3. 


Table 5 shows the iron and steel scrap reported by consumers as received 
in 1957. This table gives purchased scrap and differs from table 4 in that it 
does not include home scrap. The sum of received and home scrap (p. 32) 
approximates the consumption totals in table 4. Exact equality is not to be 
expected because both home and purchased scrap may go into inventory instead 
of being consumed. The received scrap figures are shown graphically in fig- 
ures ll and 12, 
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TABLE 3. - Consumption of iron and steel scrap in California and Nevada 
by geographical distribution, 1957, in gross tons 


California {cent California {cent Nevada {cent Total 


38.4 0 1,914,934] 100.0 
50.1 100.0 
26.1 

Other.... {3/43,127 {100.0 3/180,785 {100.0 


0 0 
Total..| 1,439,201 |59.6 932,422 43,127| 1.8] 2,414,750} 100.0 


Includes Kern, Los Angeles, Orange, San Bernardino, San Diego, and Ventura 
Counties. 
2/ Includes Alameda, Calaveras, Contra Costa, Fresno, Nevada, Sacramento, 
San Francisco, San Joaquin, San Mateo, and Shasta Counties. 
3/ Partly estimated by author. 


Consumers 
Steel- 
ingot 
produc- 
CTScees 
Iron 
found- 
T1ie@S... 
Steel 
found- 
rieS..e. 


1,179,640 |61.6 735,294 


159,182 |49.9 159,849 


100,379 170.3 37,279 


The most significant difference between the received scrap pattern of 
southern and northern California is the difference between the ratios of the 
No. 1 Heavy Melting and No. 2 Heavy Melting grades to total receipts as 
follows: 


No. l No. 2 
Heavy Melting, Heavy Melting, 
percent percent 
Southern California. ..cccccccccccccccoces 13.6 
Northern California... Trverereree ree 28.0 


This difference is assumed to be due to the greater availability and 
price advantage of No. 1 bundles of prompt industrial scrap in northern 
California and the use of this grade instead of the No. 1 Heavy Melting scrap 
as a cost-saving procedure. 


Domestic Rail Exports 


Table 6 gives the estimated rail exports from California to other States 
in 1956 and 1957. 
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TABLE 6. - Rail exports!/ of iron and steel scrap from California,2/ 
1956 and 1957, in gross tons 


Destination 1956 1957 


Ua |: eee ee rr arene area ee ee ee ee ee ae 63,000 
WASTRENG COM 6755 6-6d 55 hw 60S 01056 50 Se es J'0 50-0 02d 4 Ole aoe 6 6 Sele ae 
AY 2 ON As dca are acaserarerbo 55665 45-46 515 60S 05G Eee ewes newese os 44,200 
OX AS wcasa 6: or 6:56) oa: B00) erwiwils 0S 4105 Whee 6S 015 6 00s SS we alee eee e- 
NOW MAX ECO 6 o:s0566. 64 060066660 S a bein eke Nees Sheed Seca ee ee das 5,000 
CONNO@CE 1 CUR bis-5 64:6 ssta wi6 028 awd :6.drs 00 ewe 00 Sa Wide Wee Ae eR 3,100 
NOW YOU os aioe Ws 6 bels oo sas ose Wo Bee eee w Se eG aoe 6 ease wane ee eres 
MAPY LANG ssc ss 556005 64.50: cco ise ase kee ae ow eee ee ea ee eee ewes 2,700 


PENNS Y1LV GN 1 aexe-s Soe 6 66:6-4 sxe 66 05s 6.6 S66 Ob S 5506S bi 5 6S weeks 
TOC a sig hard Shs 6 hase ek aoe wee Se WS Se ooh eee 138, 100 118,000 


l/ Interstate Commerce Commission, Carload Waybill Statistics, 1956, 1957. 
2/ No domestic rail exports from Nevada are reported for 1956 and 1957. 


Foreign Exports 


Following are exports6/ to foreign countries from California ports in 
1956 and 1957, in gross tons: 


Los Angeles San Francisco 

area ports l Percent | area ports 2/ | Percent Total 
:1956.. 523 ,094 68.7 238,187 31.3 761,281 
. 1957... 466,272 57.6 343,049 42.4 809,321 
é Los Angeles, Long Beach, and San Diego. 
:2/. San Francisco, Oakland, Richmond, and San Joaquin River ports. 


Percent 


Total Scrap Consumed and Exported 
Table 7 is a recapitulation of the 1957 consumption and export data for 
‘California and Nevada. 


; Figures in table 7 are shown graphically by counties and groups of coun- 
_ties in figure 13. 


: Supply 


The following analysis of the 1957 sources of supply accounts for the 
“demand figure developed in table 7. Supply is estimated in terms of home and 
“purchased scrap. Purchased scrap is further broken down into prompt industrial 
;2nd obsolete scrap. 


| 
| 


| 6/ Corps of Engineers, Waterborne Commerce of the United States. Part 4. 


1956, 1957. 
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TABLE 7. - Total scrap consumed and exported, 1957, in gross tons 


California] Percent|California| Percent] Nevada Total Percent 


CONSUMPTION 


Steel-ingot 


producers... | 1,179,640 82.0 79.3 
Iron found- 
PICS ssacaess 159,182 11.1 13.2 


Steel found- 
TILES 640 kewas LéED 
OPC To wos0 see 


4 ie 4 ae 
Total.... | 1,439,201 100. 932,422 100.0 | 43,127/2,414,750| 100.0 
Percent.ccecces 59.6 38.6 1.8 100.0 


FOREIGN EXPORT 


Total.... oo 343,049 i i. 809,321 
PELCENTs 6.60406 57.6 42.4 100.0 


RAIL EXPORTS 1 


Total.... 70,800 Ls 47,200 ae i. 118,000 
Percent. @#eeee?e 60.0 40.0 100.0 


TOTAL SCRAP 


Grand 
total... | 1,976,273 1,322,671 43,127|3,342,071 
Percent.cccecce 59.1 39.6 1.3 100.0 


1/ Distribution made on the basis of approximate relative scrap consumption. 


100,379 6.9 


Home Scrap 


Generated home scrap in California and Nevada in 1956 and 1957, compiled | 
from the monthly canvasses of scrap consumers conducted by the Bureau of Mines 
are as follows: 


Percent, 

1957 
Steel-ingot producers. cccccccccccccccccccce 83.6 
EYON:POUNGT1CSiendtieas Ses sew se cs eeaieowowes 9.8 
Stee]: fOUNndT16Ss.06.6066006 deeteee dies eee ses 6.6 


TO Gal ggrecata-cuaeva ate e.cete fe ese 6 oe wiecek a erehia eats 1,046,012 982,449 100.0 


Purchased Scrap 


Prompt Industrial Scrap 


The number of firms generating prompt industrial scrap in California and 
Nevada is estimated at about 1,900. The U.S. Bureau of the Census completed a 
nationwide survey// of such industries employing 250 persons or more in 1954 
and estimated California production for 1954 at 130,000 net tons. No indus- 
trial scrap generation in Nevada was recorded for that year, and it is assumed 


7/7 US, Department of Commerce, Industrial Scrap Generation: 1957. 
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a Southern California 1,439,20i gt. 60.6% 

‘woos “~~ Northern California 932,422gt. 39.4% 

: | 2,371,623gt 100.0% 
| Nevada 43,1279t. 


Total 2,414, 750gt. 100.0% 


_ LASSEN ie 


fr’ 
7; ae | 
PZ gore bce oe 


\ we RAIL EXPORT 
aes ( ~" Névaba 2a 


er ¢ m= tee 47,200 NEVADA (Consumption) 
(2 Ey @ rixce# 7 oi p 
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FIGURE 13. - Consumption and Export of Iron and Steel Scrap, 
California and Nevada, 1957. 
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that none was generated in 1957. The list of California industrial producers 
is not obtainable. However, the ratio of estimated industrial scrap produced 
to total receipts of new scrap, in gross tons, in California in 1954 is: 


130,000 _ yey 
2,185,451 


If this factor is applied to the 1957 consumption of scrap in California, 
the following tonnage of prompt industrial scrap generated is estimated: 


0.059 X 2,371,623 = 140,000 long tons. 


Obsolete Scrap 


Sales of obsolete scrap in 1957 are estimated for (1) miscellaneous 
sources, (2) automotive sources, and (3) domestic rail imports. 


(1) Miscellaneous Sources 


TABLE 8. - Obsolete iron and steel scrap from miscellaneous 


sources, 1957, in gross tons 


California, California, 
Southern Northern Total 


AIMYsccceceweesesceseesbersweseeveces 18,172 
Navy and Marine COrpS.ccoccccccccccce 1/44 ,377 
Railroads (Southern Pacific, Union 

Pacific, Western Pacific, and 

Santa. Fe) vic tcosevieceweseactceeuste 96, 280 
Maritime AdminiStration...cccccccccecee 14,250 


(ha pr err rer errr or 77,368 95,711 173,079 
POF CONE 4:5: 0 s:0.o s:0 0's -e'0¥.c 60's owe 0.6 06-06 ee 6.0 44.7 95.3 100.0 
l/ Figures for shipment of iron and steel scrap from U.S. Naval Ammunition 

Depot, Hawthorne, Nev., are not available for 1957. During the first 

6 months of 1959 the depot shipped 2,067 gross tons to the San Francisco 


area and 3,119 gross tons to the Los Angeles area, a total of 5,186 
gross tons into California. 


(2) Automotive Sources 


Scrapped automobiles are an important source of scrap iron and steel in 
California and Nevada. To determine the degree to which they contributed 
obsolete scrap in 1957, the following computations are made for passenger cars 
and commercial vehicles in California and Nevada. 


Let, 


> 
I] 


total registration in 1956, 


ve) 
I 


total registration in 1957, 
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C = cars not registered again in 1957, 
D = old cars registered again in 1957, and 
E = new cars registered in 1957. 
Then, C=A-D 
and D=B-E. 
Hence, =A- (B- £). 


As A, B, and E are available, the following equation results for 
Californias 


(A) (B) (E) 
C = 6,452,491 - (6,745,873 - 649,718) = 356,336 cars not registered again in 
1957. 
The figures for Nevada are: 
(A) (B) (E) 
C = 140,537 - (147,311 - 13,802) = 7,028 cars not registered again in 1957. 


It is further assumed that these cars moved into car-wrecking yards in 
1957, thereby causing approximately the same number of cars to move from these 
yards to scrap dealers’ yards during the year. This movement is assumed to be 
due to the short-term physical limitations of the yards and the short-term 
financial limitation of the dealers. If the average ferrous scrap recovery 
per car is 2,515 pounds,8/ then the automotive tonnage that went into scrap in 
California in 1957 was 


356,336 X 2,515 


2,240 = 400,083 gross tons, 


and in Nevada, 


7,028 X 2,515 


= 7 ‘ 
2,240 ,»891 gross tons 


The total for California and Nevada is 407,974 gross tons. 


(3) Domestic Rail Imports 


As some scrap moved into California by rail, this tonnage accounts for 
part of the available supply. The 1956 and 1957 estimates9/ for movements 


g/ Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., estimate of Oct. 1, 1956. (This 


figure does not take into consideration the weight of the parts removed 
for sale.) 
9/ Interstate Commerce Commission, Carload Waybill Statistics 1956, 1957. 
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into California are shown in table 9. No rail imports into Nevada are 
recorded. However, Anaconda Co., Yerington, Nev., imports by rail shredded 
tin-can scrap and detinned industrial scrap, principally from California 

(Los Angeles, Bakersfield, and South San Francisco)s; a small tonnage comes 
from Houston, Texas. This scrap is used for copper replacement from a copper 
sulfate solution (fig. 14). 


TABLE 9. - Rail movement of iron and steel scrap into 


California, in gross tons 


Origin 1957 


RET Z ONS 6-5 be ohare Ooo Ee Sw SOO 66E wos Oe 0 OO SOO 
New MEX 3 CO e5oi6sS ie races Se ars aio ese hos 5102S SS wees ww woe eee es 
OTEGON. ccccccccccccccccccccccnsccseccccseesecevessecsessccce 


UE aN ahah ora ee We eee oar 00a 8 Ow Be OSS OS SS OES OOS 


WaShington. coccccccvccccccccscccscccccscssescsessccccccceses 


VOCS dace oreo oe arbor oe aoe e ae 6066S wae os Woe Os aoe ate 87,900 92,000 


Total Scrap Supply 


To recapitulate, the total scrap supply so far estimated for 1957 iss 


Percent 


Le. -HOM@: ‘SCTAD 5 6:65 e.e:eceleseo-5 6 Obs oie See sie 0016S 860 Sees 94.7 
2. Purchased scrap 
Prompt industrial Scrap..ccccccccccccscsccccsccce 7.8 
Obsolete scrap, miscellaneous sSourceS...cccccece 32.4 
Obsolete scrap, automotive...cccccccccccscccscvecs : 
Unclassified purchased scrap, rail imports...... 5.1 


DOCG cao o as wees os oa ab Baa Wah SU eek oe ewe wee 1,795,502 100.0 


If the supply figure so far accounted for is subtracted from the total 
required supply of 3,342,071 gross tons, the following balance is obtained: 


Gross tons 
Estimated demand..cceccsecee 3,342,071 


Supply so far estimated.... 1,795,502 
1,546,569 


The balance of 1,546,569 gross tons represents the estimated tonnage of 
purchased obsolete scrap supplied by dealers in California and Nevada in 1957 
from their collections and inventories. It is made up of two elements: (1) 
Scrap in dealer inventory purchased before 1957 but sold in 1957, and (2) 
scrap in dealer inventory purchased and sold in 1957. The first item may 
include all sources of obsolete scrap and prompt industrial scrap. The second 
item would not include prompt industrial, automotive, or miscellaneous obso- 
lete scrap (as has been listed) or rail imports, as these are separately 
accounted for in the 1957 analysis of supply. 
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The demand and supply 
relationships so far devel- 
oped are shown graphically 
in figure 15. 


EXPORTS 


Annual exports to for- 
eign countries from ports 
in the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco area for 1935- 
58 are shown in table 10. 
Figure 16 shows the same 
data graphically. 


Exports are usually 
shipped as 10,000- to 12,- 
500-ton cargoes. Scrap is 
loaded by cranes with mag- 
nets at a rate of about 
1,000 tons per day. Load- 
ing is usually done directly 
from open-rail gondola to 
ship by crane and magnet. 
The grades of scrap depend 


th ° 
FIGURE 14. - Shredded Tin-Can Scrap Stockpile, Boke teeta ae dee 


Anaconda Co., Yerington, Nev. cent No. 1 Heavy Melting, 
40-percent No. 2 Heavy Melt- 


ing, and 20-percent Bundles. Other shipments may be one-third each of these 
‘ grades or 90 percent No. 2 and about 10 percent cast motor blocks. A large 


percentage of the scrap is usually automotive. The scrap shipped from the 
San Francisco area is loaded at the Parr-Richmond Terminal in Richmond 
(fig. 17), the Howard Terminal in Oakland, and Pier 92 in San Francisco. 


Shipments from the Los Angeles area are loaded at Los Angeles Harbor and 
at Terminal Island, Long Beach. 


Exportsl0/ through the San Francisco customs district in 1956 and 1957, 
in gross tons, were shipped to the following countries: 


1956 1957 Percent 


Mia seaN abe wise Cae eest eawks 74.9 
MG ME ic ts lalic Grieens alta dca indo tacad Gravee aid wank 10.3 
SL ee Te ere Rear ee 5.4 
MOR CONAN yas oes har ary eed oY 
PON 5 dial ated ne 4 ate daa eesnae Maal 3.8 
WXLCOs see ee seeseveeeeesceseseeens a 
RA pica sade ie Gade Cheba see ee ts Pe 

Te a ais lace teal cain oor What edie oe 100.0 


19 Foreign Trade through San Francisco Customs District, 1956, 1957, Port of 


San Francisco. 
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From table 10 it will 
be noted that during 1935 
to 1941 the maximum figure 
was 264,606 gross tons in 
1940. From 1942 to 1953, a 
period of ll years during 
World War II and the Korean 
conflict, exports were zero 
or negligible owing to Gov- 
ernment embargo. After the 
relaxation of Government 
controls in October 1953, 
exports rose rapidly in 
1954, 1955, and 1956. In 
1957, exports were at an 
alltime maximum of 809,321 
gross tons. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Home Scrap 


Ferrous home scrap, by 
definition, is generated at 
the point of manufacture of 
FIGURE 17. - Loading Scrap for Export, Parr-Richmond ferrous products. The gen- 

Terminal, Richmond, Calif. eration by counties or 
3 groups of counties in south- 
- ern and northern California in 1957, according to the Bureau of Mines canvass 
of consumers, was as follows: 


Southern California Northern California 


er 
eae 
County ae tons ators 


San Francisco.. 
San Mateo. @eees 46, 767 


County Gross tons 
Los Angeles..... 


| OPANGEs.6'6 s0.8s'o%% 


VONtUras.6s044s 00 Alameda...eeee. 79,662 14 
_ San Diego..ccee. 502,218 6 
. ROM sree aewaseuare Contra Costa... 130,819 3 
| San Bernardino.. 
Sacramento..... 
FrO@SMOes.cks-cees } 9871 3 
CalaveraS..coce 
N@Vada.ccccccce 3 


San Joaquin.... 
SNASLAs ce ow seas 

TOCaALs sais 
Percentage..... 


Total...... 713, 702 37 267,143 28 
Percentage. ececoce 72.8 27.2 
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Totals for California were 980,845 gross tons and 65 generators. 


Table 11 shows the breakdown by grade. (There was only one generator of 
home scrap on record in Nevada in 1957, and the tonnage figure is confidential.. 


Purchased Scrap 


Sources by Grades 


Six of the largest dealers in southern California and six in northern 
California supplied estimates, by grades, of the source of all scrap consumed 
in the areas in which they operated in 1957. Table 12 summarizes their esti- 
mates, and figure 18 shows the data graphically. 


The Nevada cities of Reno, Carson City, and Fallon provide a small second-. 
ary supply to the San Francisco area, and Las Vegas and Henderson provide a 
small supply to the Los Angeles area. 


Prompt Industrial Scrap 


As stated in the chapter on "Demand and Supply of Iron and Steel Scrap," | 
the number of firms producing prompt industrial scrap in California in 1957 is: 
estimated at more than 1,600 and the generation of such scrap at 140,000 gross — 
tons. On the assumption that this scrap had the same proportionate distribu- . 
tion as to the types of generating plants in California as the national genera-: 
tion, the distribution is shown in table 13. Column 1 lists the 18 types of — 
industry which, nationally, produced 100,000 net tons or more of prompt indus- . 
trial scrap in 1954. Column 2 shows the percentage of the national production ° 
derived from each type of the 18 national types of industry. These percentages: 
are applied to the 140,000 gross tons for California, and the resulting ton- 
nages are shown in column 3. Columns 4 and 5 show, respectively, the number ~ 
of plants of each industrial type in California in 1954 and their total employ-: 
ment in 1954. No figures on prompt industrial scrap generation were given by 
the Bureau of the Census for Nevada in 1954, and it is assumed that the 1957 
generation was negligible. 


It is of interest that the Metal and Thermit Corporation operates a 
detinning plant in South San Francisco which is one of the major producers of 
No. 1 bundles in the State. 


Obsolete Scrap 
Three major sources of obsolete scrap in California and Nevada are: (1) 
Automobiles, (2) railroads, and (3) military establishments. A fourth source, 
the Maritime Administration, is a California source only. These sources are 


discussed separately. 


Automotive Scrap 


Obviously, a close relationship exists between population and the number 
of motorcars in use. Table 14 indicates this relationship and its relation to 
the scrap-consumption pattern. 
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TABLE 12. - Estimated sources of purchased scrap iron and steel, 
by grades, in California, 1957, percent 


Southern California Northern California 


Source in Source in 
9 southern Col. 2, 22 northern 
Col. 1, California source in California 
source in counties 9 counties counties 
7 southern | outside of surrounding outside of 
California | areas listed | San Francisco | areas listed 
Grade countiesl/ | in column 3 in column 34 
No. 1 Heavy Melting.. 85 15 30 
No. 2 Heavy Melting.. 90 10 35 
BundleS.cccccccccccece 95 5 30 
Low phosphorous...... 95 5 40 
Cast-iron other than 
DOPingS. 606s s0 08-00% 90 10 60 40 
All othersS..cccocccce 80 20 70 30 


Weighted 
 AVETAGE. cocece ll 34 


Parts of Los Angeles, Ventura, Santa Barbara, San Diego, San Bernardino, 
and Riverside Counties and all of Orange County. 

Parts of Los Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, Imperial, Ventura, san Luis 
Obispo, Santa Barbara, Kern, and San Bernardino Counties. 

Parts of San Mateo, Santa Clara, Alameda, Contra Costa, Solano, Napa, 
Sonoma, and Marin Counties and all of San Francisco County. 

Parts of San Mateo, Monterey, San Benito, Santa Clara, Alameda, Contra 
Costa, Solano, Napa, Kings, Tulare, Fresno, Madera, Merced, Stanislaus, 
San Joaquin, Sacramento, Yolo, Sutter, Placer, Nevada, Yuba, and Butte 
Counties and all of Santa Cruz County. The cities of Red Bluff, Redding, 
Eureka, and Yreka are added as separate areas. 


~~ 


ee R 


Table 15 gives the percentage relationship on a county basis for six 
selected counties. 


The close relationship between total car registrations and population 
also exists between total cars scrapped and population. Thus, the ratio 
between the number of cars scrapped and total car registrations on a national 
basis was 7.6 percent in 1956 and 7.3L1/ percent in 1957.9/ If, as indicated 
in the chapter on “Demand and Supply of Iron and Steel Scrap," it is assumed 
that the cars not re-registered are numerically equal to the number which move 
from the wrecking yards and are sold for scrap during the first year of non- 
re-registration, it is then possible to estimate the geographic source of this 
scrap. 


11/ Automobile Manufacturers Association, Automobile Facts and Figures, 1957, 


1958. 
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FIGURE 18. - Primary and Secondary Source Areas of Scrap Purchases in 
California and Nevada, 1957. 
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FIGURE 19. - Prompt Industrial Scrap With Locomotive Crane and Magnet. 


If this relationship is applied to southern and northern California, the 
following figures are obtained: 


9150000 = 0.591 x 400,003 = 236,449 gross tons for southern California. 
3,799,300 7 . 
14,190,000 — 0.409 x 400,083 = 163,634 gross tons for northern California. 


The geographic distribution of car-wrecking establishments is significant 
with respect to the generation of automotive scrap in 1958. The distribution 
was as follows: 


Number Percent 

Soutnern Californias: ééscceadss 691 56.0 

NOFENSTN: CALTFOPA Li shses OSS es 542 44.0 

TOCALE 4 :6:b6.0% OO WAWESEEESOR EROS 100.0 
NOVOOE se iiss ives 6 be CAS BW OOS Smee 21 
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TABLE 14. - Relation of population to cars registered and to scrap 
consumption, by geographic areas, 1957 


Southern Northern 
California | California Total 


8,390,700} 5,799,300 | 14,190,000 


Population (1957)1 Coeeeeeeeneeeeneeoeseeeosece 


POPCONUCAGG + 75:5 0s 6 dsiiwies vase ae 46 eae wees 59.1 40.9 100.0 
Cars registered 19572/ (passenger and 

COMMET CIA] ) .isdseeeesdsedieccceseessoece | 4,055,810 | 2,661,562 6,717,372 
PET CeENL AGG « 6:0-6:e cae ere -eca sew. owes eree se oer ere sees 60.4 39.6 100.0 
Scrap consumption (gross tons)..cecccoceee| 1,439,201 932,422] 2,371,623 
PEYrCENCaGGs c6 6655 64.66 65 ere ews eae eeeeeews 60.7 39.3 100.0 


1 Bureau of the Census. 
2/ Division of Motor Vehicles, State of California. 


TABLE 15. - Relation of cars registered to population by counties, 1957 


Percent of total 
California registration | Percent of California 
of motorcars, 1957 population, 1957 


Al aMCda sé é:s.5.5.0'o wie 6 O46 Se eloes ee 6.2 
Contra ‘Costaiccccstisused oedes 2.5 
Santa Clavas 242450 ceeweeresees 3.7 
SACTAMCNTOs sense ecaecncaweas 3.0 
PRESNOsi4 wowace conser oases 2.4 
OLdNGGs sits 4cieecuciasse ewww 3.7 


This distribution is shown graphically in figure 20. 


Grade Breakdown 


The grade breakdown of the iron and steel scrap in a motor car varies 
with the make and models however, the following figures represent the consen- 
sus of several dealers as to the average recovery from a 3,000-pound car. 


Pounds 
No. 1 Heavy Melting, if separated, otherwise 
No. 2 Heavy Melting (springs, gears, crank- 
SME Cy sisi evstereeca!e eave a8 o-erecs ai eiese eavere’e eevee eee dee weenie 250 
No. 2 Heavy Melting (frame, steel wheels, rear 
end, and. fron’ axle )esiiesssscsds Shiwcceaceneoens 450 
No. 2 Bundles (body tin and bumpers).....cccccccsee 1,200 
Cast iron (motor block). .cccccccccccccccccccccccece 300 
Nonmetal and nonferrous metal...ccccccccccccecccece 800 


LOMA goat eraaves cone eedue eae ba ara o ree how ee eine 3,000 


These figures do not consider the weight of the parts removed for sale by 
the parts dealer. 
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Southern California 691 56% 
Northern California 542 44% 


Total 1.233 100% 
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Las Vegas 


be 30 


6 Bay Area Counties 


Alameda 92 Thee el 
Contra Costa = 23 er. Henderson 
San Mateo 30 ~< 


SonFrancisco 52 
Santa Clora 33 
Santa Cruz 13 
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Total 243 ° hy =| NN 
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FIGURE 20. - Car Wrecking Establishments in California and Nevada, 1958 
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Railroads 


There were 39 railway companies listedl2/ as active in California in 1958 
and 7 in Nevada. Most of the railroad scrap generated in California, however, 
comes from four major systems: Southern Pacific, Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe, Western Pacific, and Union Pacific. Their respective operating mileages 
in California and Nevada on December 31, 1958, were as follows: 


Railroad Total 


Southern: PaCitiCsitciws secswereee cee eeems 4,659.94 
SAN Ca: FCs is bos bres 6 66s O60 66s eee ene w ese 1,416.17 
Western PacifiCecccccccccccccccccsccscsces 1,043.48 
UNION PACL PC. 006056 5.0 6e.6 Wo 0'0'. 0 010 00'o:0 e006 674.76 


TOC Ok kad 6 bee ae 6o ee ree ws See 6,384.45 1,409.90 7,794.35 


These figures indicate only the relative scrap potential of these four 
systems in California and Nevada and do not provide specific scrap data. The 
generation of railroad scrap in California and Nevada may or may not be closely 
related to the railroad scrap actually sold in California and Nevada, as scrap 
is generated at many points on a railroad system, but its point of delivery to 
a buyer depends on demand and price. Accordingly, railroad scrap sold in 
California and Nevada may have been generated outside of the States. Table 16 
shows the railroad scrap reported as sold in California in 1957 by the four 
major railroads. 


TABLE 16. - Obsolete iron and steel scrap sold by major railroads in 
California, 1957, in gross tons 


Southern Northern : 
California California Total | 


No. 1 Heavy Melting. ..ccccccccccccccccoc- 35,592 
No. 2 Heavy Melting. .cccccccccccccccccces 7,272 
Cast TP OM soe hv s:01e 6 Sw Oe Aw 6500's Se ae 6,061 
RAILS S64 osteo 04.6 w.05 os iS he wiede ees ee Seeeens 24,181 
Unprepared sosscscsaceeawsmosowsewnee ee ons 22,645 


PUTING S 656-6 vio: cite pas Wie oo were wie ww Kore oe eee 52 529 


TO Ua beara oe eo abe bel oo OWS 6S See wee we 61,924 34,356 96,280 


Military Establishments 


There are 46 military establishments in California and Nevada, all of 
which are sources of ferrous scrap. Table 17 gives the tonnages of scrap 
reported as sold in California in 1957 by Air Force, Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps bases by grade, and table 18 lists the bases. Sales of scrap are made 
only through the sales offices indicated. Figure 21 shows the location of all 
bases. 


12/ Rand McNally and Co., Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide, 1958. 
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TABLE 17. - Obsolete scrap sold 
California, 


ol 


by military installations in 
1957, in gross tons 


Southern California 


No. 1 Heavy Melting. .ccccccccccccsccccecs 
No. 2 Heavy Melting.cccccccccccrcccccccce 
CaSt- LION sos: s 6:63.66 oa 6 66's 6.00.0 0,604.0 000e aes 
Turnings and bDoringS..c.ccccccccccccccces 
SCTAP Tail S 64:s:6.0:6s. 0s We.n000'os.60.6.60 0s viene eis 
Stainless: Stee lisissd6c.nooalecvoueeeeciucewer 
All other prepared...cscccccccccscccecces 
UNPYS Pal Odeo és 6-600: s\66. 6.6 a0. eee e' e000 ai wa mee os 


TOU als chats a eteaere eae 6-0 oe Os ee ee eee 


Army and Navy and 
Air Force Marine Corps Total 


15,109 15,444 


Northern California 


Now 2 Heavy MO LtinG 6.660605. 40 400 saw owes 
No... 2 Heavy Me@lLtinG sé cvise ce sess siciee sees 
BURG LOS ecw 665s oo 6 oe 0s 655606 S brewed eee wes 
COSC: ALON ove swinreisce's Gs. 6a s 16 slae ele ee eae wees 
BUSNG Lin so e:s-ars ec: o20k ee oS OU Sew o eee eees 
DCTAP -Fal Seis b.ss5 esses salewieie es viwee sew 
UN PPO Pa Ted 6 sss s o.oin.s bese o,0 04.0 6 tne 6 Slee 
Unelassifieds cc ccusee cesses bese bene Cas 


TOCA 6.666 -80-0s 6 OS 6068 ES SOC we eee 


Grand COCA 6 6.6 Sic bso Sere bs wea Sees ws 
TABLE 18, - Military installations 


Air Force 


Army and Navy and 
Air Force Marine Corps Total 


17,837 29, 268 47,105 
18,172 44,377 62,549 


in California and Nevada, 1958 


Basesl/ 


l. Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento. 

2. McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento. 
3. Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield. 

4. Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael. 
5. Parks Air Force Base, Pleasanton. 


6. Castle Air Force Base, Merced. 


7. Vandenburg Air Force Base, Lompoc. 


8. Edwards Air Force Base, Edwards. 


9. George Air Force Base, Victorville. 
10. Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 18. - Military installations in California and Nevada, 1958 (Con. ) 


ll. March Air Force Base, Riverside. 
12. Maywood Air Force Base, Maywood. 
13. Stead Air Force Base, Reno. 

14. Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas. 


Army Bases 


15. Sierra Ordnance Depot, Herlong. 

16. Sacramento Signal Depot, Sacramento. 

17. Benecia Arsenal, Benecia. 

18. Oakland Army Terminal, Oakland. 

19. Sharpe General Depot, Lathrop. 

20. Fort Ord, Monterey. 

21. Fort MacArthur, San Pedro. 

22. Headquarters Sixth Army, Presidio, San Francisco.2/ 
23. Alameda Administrative Center, Alameda. 

24. Los Angeles District, Corps of Engineers, Los Angeles. 
25. Sacramento District, Corps of Engineers, Sacramento. 
26. San Francisco District, Corps of Engineers, San Francisco. 
27. Branch of U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, Lompoc. 

28. Camp Irwin, Barstow. 

29. San Francisco Ordnance District, Oakland. 

30. Los Angeles Ordnance District, Pasadena. 


Naval Bases 


31. Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro.2/ 

32. Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow. 2/ 

33. Support Battalion Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton. 2/ 

34. Naval Construction Battalion Center, Port Hueneme, Long Beach. 2/ 
35. Naval Shipyard, Long Beach.2 

36. Naval Supply Depot, San Diego.2/ 

37. Naval Air Station, San Diego. 

38. Supervising Inspector, Naval Materials, Los Angeles. 

39. Naval Supply Center, bakland.2/ 

40. Naval Supply Annex, Stockton. 

41. Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo. 

42. San Francisco Naval Shipyard, (Hunters Point), Sar Francisco. 
43. Naval Station, Treasure Island, San Francisco. 

44. Naval Ammunition Depot, Concord. 

45. Naval Ammunition Depot, Hawthorne, Nev. 

46. Naval Air Station, Fallon, Nev. 


1/ Sales are made through the National Bidders Control Center, 
P.O. Box 286, Kelley Air Force Base, Tex. 
2/ Surplus property sales offices. 
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FIGURE 21. - Military Establishments in California and Nevada, 1958. 
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Maritime Administration 


The Maritime Administration is an agency of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Among its activities, it is charged with the administrative control 
of the so-called “moth-balled" fleets of freight-carrying vessels and naval 
auxiliaries which operated under the War Shipping Administration in World 
War II. There are three such reserve fleets on the Pacific coast located, 
respectively, at Olympia, Wash., Astoria, Oreg., and Suisun Bay, Calif. Some 
of these Liberty-type vessels become uneconomic to operate and are sold each 
year for scrap. They constitute a large reserve of ferrous scrap in the near 
future. In 1957 the tonnage sold for scrap from the Suisun Bay Reserve Fleet 
was 14,250 gross tons. In 1958, 29,600 gross tons were sold, and sales are 
expected to accelerate in the future. Most of this scrap is steel. The pres- 
ent law permits scrapping either in the United States or in a foreign port 
after sale to a domestic dealer or broker. Present plans provide for scrap- 
ping 120 vessels from the Suisun Bay Reserve Fleet during the S-year period 
beginning August 1, 1959. The iron and steel scrap obtainable from one 
Liberty ship averages about 3,300 gross tons. Therefore, the 5-year potential 
from this source is 396,000 gross tons (figs. 22 and 23). 


Liberty ships selected for domestic scrapping sell for about $70,000 each 
and require about 2 months to cut up at a dock for final preparation in a yard. 
The cost of cutting is about $45,000 to $55,000 per vessel when scrap is pre- 
pared to meet mill requirements. When sold for foreign delivery, the price is’ 
about $90,000 per vessel. Towing cost to Japan is $40,000 to $60,000. 


aad Oe ae a 


Dealer Distribution 


Because nearly all of the purchased scrap is supplied to consumers and 
exporters by dealers and because dealers may act as exporters, the county-by- 
county distribution of dealers indicates the geographic sources of scrap iron : 
and steel. To be noted is the close similarity in distribution of dealers in . 
1958 and scrap consumption in 1957. 


Dealers, 1958 Scrap consumption, 
1957, percent 


Southern Californial/...cccccccccces 60.7 
Northern Californiaa/...sscctesscees 232 37.7 39.3 
Total. cacccccccccevccccsscencces 616 100.0 100.0 
1/ South of the northern boundary of San Luis Obispo, Kern, and San 
Bernardino Counties. 
2/ Remainder of State. 
The county distribution of dealers is shown graphically in figure 7. 


Special Supply Problems 


Purchased scrap has only two local supply problems. These pertain to 
reroll rails and cast iron. 
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Reroll Rails 


There is a continual 
industrial demand for 
reroll rails in the 
San Francisco area, which 
is not always met from sup- 
plies within the area. 

From time to time shipments 
are made from southern 
California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, or Utah, as 
supplies can be found. It 
is estimated that the 

San Francisco area is about 
70 to 75 percent self- 
sufficient in reroll rails. 
As the 1957 receipts were 
6,681 gross tons for north- 
ern California (table 5, 

p. 28), the interstate rail 
movement into the 

San Francisco area was 


FIGURE 22. - Battleship Maryland Being Scrapped about 1,700 to 2,000 gross 
in the Oakland Estuary by the Todd tons. This figure is con- 
Shipyards Corp. sistent with rail import 


figures shown in table 9, 

page 36. The principal 

user Of reroll rails in 

northern California is 
Simmons Co. of San Francisco. In southern California, the principal.user is 
Southwest Steel Rolling Mills. Wesco Steel Rolling Mills, Los Angeles, is a 
user of a small tonnage. 


Cast Iron 


It is estimated that the San Francisco area lacks about 50,000 gross tons 
a year of cast iron to meet the annual area demand. This cast iron comes from 
southern California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and Utah, as supplies can be 
found. Since 1957 receipts in northern California were 99,353 gross tons 
(table 5), the Bay area was only 50 percent self-sufficient in cast iron that 
year. A rail import of 50,000 gross tons of cast iron is consistent with the 
figures shown in table 9. 


Reserves 


The President's Material Policy Commissionl3/ stated that the domestic 
generation of home and prompt industrial iron and steel scrap is proportional 
to the output of steel ingots. Therefore, the Commission concluded that the 


13/ Resources for Freedom, vol. 2, 1952, p. 13. 
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availability of scrap 
depends almost entirely 
upon the supply of obsolete 
scrap. Adequate data on 
obsolete scrap were not 
available when the report 
was prepared. However, in 
1956, the Department of 
Commerce contracted with 
the Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
to study the domestic 
availability of obsolete 
iron and steel scrap. A 
report (3)14/ was published 
January 15, 1957, and a 
supplemental report (4), 
December 31, 1957. These 
reports, although not 
intended as a final analy- 
sis, represent the most 
comprehensive attempt to 
date to estimate the domes- 


FIGURE 23. - Cutting Operations on the Maryland. tic obsolete-scrap 
Goadole cars are being loaded for reserves. The following 
shipment to scrapyard for final pre- procedure utilizes the 
paration. Battelle figures as a basis 


for estimating the reserves 
of scrap in California. 


The estimated population of the United States and California and their 
respective ratios for 1957, 1960, and 1965 are: 


United States California Ratio, Calif. to U.S. 


1957. @eeeeseeesce@enseo1esceoseoeeoeees 171,196,000 13,594 »000 0. 0794 
1960. @eeseeeeeoceeoeaoveeeneesneses 181, 154,000 15,830,000 - 0874 
1965. @eeeeseeeoceaoeceoeeseeeeeoees es 195,747,000 18,754,000 e 0958 


By applying these ratios to the figures for potentially recoverable iron and 
steel by potential grade of scrap for the corresponding years, as given in 
table 2 of the Battelle report of December 31, 1957 (4), the following 
California reserve estimate, in thousand gross tons, is obtained: 


Heavy 
Total melting Bundles Cast iron 


1957. @eeeeeeseoeaeceoe eespeeseeweeeeeseseeageee? 39,965 12 9407 10,605 16,953 
1960. @eeeeeseeeaespoeaeeceaeeeeeees eevee eeeeve 45,489 12,988 13,684 18,817 
1965. @eeeaeteeoeoeoea eee eaeeeeeoee ee eee eee BS L37 13, 158 18,655 21,324 


14/ Bibliography, items 3 and 4 
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Such estimates obviously are far from being either firm or conclusive; 
however, they are based on the most reliable data obtainable. It is interest- 
ing that the ratios of these figures to receipts of new scrap by consumers in 
California in 1957 (table 5, p. 28) give the following years of available sup- 
ply dating from January l, 1957. 


Total TeSCLVESécinsavcsewrsecevesa 2Oe1 
Heavy Meltingecccccecscdscsvescecse: 2204 
BUNG166 bidaccctdsecevcteseweesoeae 2O04 
CAGE 1TONss cos esswietwstueeeeuiaaae 1968 


ECONOMICS OF THE INDUSTRY 


As the price paid for delivered prepared scrap in 1959 was $0.009 to 
$0.022 per pound, it is a low-value commodity. If a sales profit is to be 
realized by a dealer, it is essential that transportation, handling, and pre- 
paration unit costs be minimized. For this reason the tendency of dealers for 
20 years or more has been to increase the size and power of their yard equip- 
ment and thus reduce unit labor and processing costs by increasing the volume 
of scrap processed, Present-day investment in a large yard is frequently 
$1 million or more. This fact alone has forced some small dealers out of the 


_ scrap business or brought about business consolidations to reduce unit costs. 
' Dealers often develop sidelines of material for re-use (such as pipe or struc- 
_tural parts) in order to stay in business. 


An integrated steel mill is usually constructed to use hot metal almost 
exclusively for about 50 to 60 percent capacity, because over a period of 


_ years a plant will not often operate substantially beyond that level. How- 
~ ever, when the plant operates above that level, it becomes progressively more 


practical to increase the proportion of scrap used instead of hot metal. At 
present, the Kaiser Steel Corp. mill at Fontana is the only fully integrated 
Mill in California. About 70 percent of the mill demand for scrap is from 
partly integrated or nonintegrated mills, and scrap is essential to their 
operation. The price such mills pay is largely a matter of competition for 
scrap between the mills and exporters of scrap. 


Although prepared scrap is usually classed as a manufactured product, 
Tequiring labor to be added to a raw material, the scrap dealer cannot set his 
price with reference to capital investment, overhead, and operating costs, but 
must meet terms acceptable to mill or broker in order to sell his product. 

This situation is usually summed up by the dealer as "the mill sets the price." 
Therefore, it is not surprising that the dealer seeks access to markets inde- 
pendent of the mills. Export provides such a market. After removal of 

Federal control in 1953, exports increased consistently in 1954, 1955, 1956, 


- and 1957 and were a major factor in raising unit California prices to the 


highest on record. (See Appendix 4, p. 86.) 
As most scrap is delivered to dealers by l- to 1-1/2-ton trucks, the 


Price the trucker receives from a dealer must be such that his round-trip 
transportation and labor costs can be met. Owing to the wide distribution of 
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dealers, the truckers" one-way haul is often less than 50 miles, but under 
special circumstances it may be 200 miles or more. Price is the basic factor 
that controls the distance hauled. The responsible dealer will usually pay a 
collector a price for his scrap which is his estimate of the delivered mill 
price less the total of his own preparation costs and profit to himself. In 
this way the consumer or exporter sets the price paid to the collector. The 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel is now preparing a cost-accounting manual to 
assist the dealer in determining his handling costs. 


Most shipments from dealers to consumers move in open-gondola car by 
rail. Table 19 gives the carload rates from different California and Nevada 
points to the principal consuming areas in California, and figure 24 shows the 
rates graphically. It is clear that these rates limit the movement of scrap 
to the Los Angeles area from Bakersfield and Las Vegas on the north and north- 
east, whereas all other points in California and Nevada can normally ship by 
rail only to the San Francisco area. A small tonnage flows from California to 
Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico points, as shown in table 6, page 3l 


Air-pollution regulations have entered into the cost of preparing scrap 
iron and steel by burning since 1950. This applies particularly to automotive 
scrap. In the Los Angeles District, air-pollution regulations effective 1949- 
50 prohibit open-air burning of scrap but permit burning in a special-type 
incinerator equipped with a stack. A similar regulation (Regulation 1), 
adopted October 1, 1957, by the Bay Area Air Pollution Control District, pro- 
hibits open-air industrial burning in San Francisco, Alameda, Marin, San Mateo. 
Contra Costa, and Santa Clara Counties. 


Cities outside of the Los Angeles and Bay Area districts have local regu- 
lations, some of which permit open-air burning during certain hours. 


TRENDS AND OUTLOOK 


Consumption 


The gross consumption of iron and steel scrap (consumption plus exports) 
by years in California (Appendix 2) has been plotted on linear cross-section 
paper. (See fig. 25.) It is clear that the 1935 to 1958 trend of gross con- 
sumption is linear and not proportional. Based on the slope of the median 
line shown in the figure, the average gain in consumption per year is about 
91,000 gross tons for the 24-year period. 


The relation between gross scrap consumption in California and steel- 
ingot production, shown in Appendixes 2 and 3, respectively, and figure 26, 
indicate an almost complete parallelism between the two for the period 1935 to 
1958. The scrap consumption graph was above the ingot curve from 1935 to 1948 
but dropped below it in 1949, owing almost entirely to the operation of the 
Kaiser Steel Corp.'s integrated plant at Fontana and indicating the progressive 
increase in the proportion of pig iron used to scrap during the entire period. 


The ratio of scrap to ingot production dropped from 1.25 in 1935 to 0.84 in 
958% 
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TABLE 19. - Rail freight rates in carload lots from California and Nevada 
points to scrap consuming centers 


Redding 
Redding 
Eureka 
Eureka 
Redding 
Redding 
Eureka 
Eureka 
Fresno 


Fresno 


Fresno 


Fresno 


Bakersfield 


Bakersfield 


Bakersfield 


Bakersfield 


Reno 
Reno 


California 
to Portland, Ore........ 
to Seattle, Wash........ 
to Portland. ..ccccccececces 
to S@att 1Os4 ii cis saws 
to San Francisco...ccccee 
to Richmond, Calif...... 
to San Francisco. .ececee 
to Richmond..ccccccccece 
to San Francisco......e.- 
to Richmond...ccccccccece 
to Los Angeles... .cccece 
to Geneva, Utah......... 
to San Francisco...cccee 
to Richmond.....cccccccee 
to Los Angeles.....ccoce 
to Geneva, Utah......... 
Nevada 
to San Francisco....cece 
to Richmond, Calif...... 


Google 


19.04 
16. 58 
22.40 


Smaller 
minimum rate 


ate per | Minimum 


Rate per | Minimum | R 
gross weight, gross 
ton M pounds ton 


$13.44 


$8.96 
8.06 
10.75 
10.75 
6.50 


6.50 


12.32 
12.32 


weight, 
M pounds 


30 
30 


60 
TABLE 19. - Rail freight rates in carload lots from California and Nevada 
ee 
points to scrap consuming centers (Con. ) 


Smaller 
minimum rate 


Rate per | Minimum | Rate per | Minimum 

gross weight, gross weight, 
ton M pounds ton M pounds 
Nevada (Con. ) 


Reno to Los Angeles....ccecece 


Reno tO GONEVA. .cccccccccccer 
Reno to Tempe, ArizZ....cceeee 


Las Vegas to San Francisco.....e.- 


Las Vegas to Richmond....ccccccece 


Las Vegas to Los Angeles......seee 
Las Vegas tO GeNeVa.ccccccccccceee 
Las Vegas to Tempe, ArizZ..ccccccee 
Hawthorne to San Francisco.....ece 15.01 100 
Hawthorne to Richmond... ..cccccvee 15.01 100 


Hawthorne to Los Angeles...ccccvee 


Hawthorne tO GeNeVaecccccccevcvece 
Hawthorne to Tempe, Ariz..ccccceece 


Because the expansion of scrap demand depends largely upon the increase 
in the manufacture of steel products, it is significant to compare the rela- 
tion between the annual production of hot-rolled iron and steel products in 
California and the total steel-mill product receipts, as their ratio indicates, 
approximately, the degree to which steel production reached its maxim poten- 
tial for any year. 


Table 20 shows the steel-mill product receiptsl9/ in California from 1952 
to 1958, the tonnage of hot-rolled iron and steel product sl6/ manufactured, 
and the ratio of the two. 


15/ Kaiser Steel Corporation figures. 
16/ American Iron & Steel Institute. 
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FIGURE 24 - Rail Freight Rates on lron and Steel Scrap from California and Nevada 
Points to Consumption Centers, 1959. 
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FIGURE 25. - Gross Scrap Consumption and Prices in California by Years, 1935-58, 
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Steel-mill product receipts do not include steel in the form of manufac- 
tured goods shipped into California annually. 


TABLE 20. - Comparison of California production of hot-rolled iron 
and steel products and steel-mill product 
receipts in net tons, 1952-58 


Hot-rolled iron Steel mill Ratio of 
Year and steel products | product receipts | col. 1 to col. 2 


1959s, Gannseeumnsees 2,015,280 4,333,000 465 
Neo ac eee en eet 2,160,466 4,875,000 443 
1954 yc anvcaaacauiosssc 1,696,675 3,996,000 6425 
1959 scc.censnausaaeas 2,178,823 4,684,000 465 
1956 ss ckossawiesenssiee 2,476,545 4,998,000 .449 
1957 siedesimypesaaaeaess 2,315,640 4,979,000 6465 
1958 cscenennecsenetaas 1,897,996 4,282,000 443 


These ratios indicate that a period of relative stability between the 
manufacture of hot-rolled iron and steel products and steel product receipts 
in California was reached from 1952 to 1958. How long this will continue is 
Speculative. The aggregate capacity of the steel mills of California in 1958 
was 4,676,7001// net tons, or 9.2 percent more than the steel-mill product 
receipts for the year. 


Two additional sets of data in figure 26 are significant. These are: 
(1) California population from 1935 to 1958 and (2) California Index of Busi- 
ness Activity,18/ 1951 to 1958, as published by the Wells Fargo Bank of 
San Francisco. 


The population graph indicates that from 1938 to 1951 scrap iron and 
steel consumption generally advanced at a faster rate than population but that 
from 1951 to 1958 the reverse was true. The Index of Business Activity also 
increased faster from 1951 to 1958 than ferrous-scrap consumption. These two 
relationships seem to bear out the conclusion that ingot production was rela- 
tively stable from 1951 to 1958. 


Exports 


The record of west coast exports of scrap iron and steel is shown in 
table 10, Appendix 2, and figures 17 and 25. From 1935 to 1940, annual ship- 
ments rose from 149,510 to 264,606 gross tons, then dropped to 145,135 tons in 
1941 and were negligible in 1942, For the next 11 years exports were negligi- 
ble owing to Government embargo. After Government controls were lifted late 
in 1953, exports rose rapidly in 1954, 1955, and 1956 and were 809,321 gross 
tons in 1957 (34.1 percent of the scrap consumption). Whether this trend will 


17/ Table l. 
1g/ Factors included are manufacturing payrolls, department-store sales, 


motor-fuel sales, bank debits, engineering construction awards, all in 
1944-49 dollars. | 
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- continue is speculative, as exports are subject to Government embargo and may 
be reduced or eliminated, at least by grade, if it is believed the scrap 
reserves are being excessively depleted. 


Prices 
There are three sets of prices for iron and steel scrap: 


1. Prices paid by a collector to a source of scrap. These prices are a 
matter of personal negotiation and are usually referred to as “the least pos- 
sible.™ Sometimes nothing is paid, or the collector may be paid a small sum 
to haul obsolete equipment away. Some sources, however, are familiar with 
mill prices, then negotiation becomes related to these mill prices. 


2. Prices paid by a dealer to a collector on delivery. These prices are 
usually posted at the dealer's scalehouse and are sometimes published in trade 
journals. However, they are individually determined bv the dealer and repre- 

“sent, approximately, the delivered mill price less preparation and transporta- 
tion cost and a margin of profit to the dealer. Data on these prices are very 
. incomplete. The difference between consumer and dealer price is known as "the 
spread" and is usually $3 to $5 per gross ton. 


| 3. Prices paid by a consumer to a broker, dealer, collector, or indus- 

trial source. These are delivered prices at the plant and are usually related 
to the grade prices as a basis for negotiation. Grade prices are published 

weekly in "Iron Age” or “Steel" for some 16 cities in the United States. 

_Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle prices are given for the west coast. 

‘The American Metal Market, published on weekdays, also lists prices. 


Appendix 4 shows Los Angeles and San Francisco average annual price quo- 
tations for No. 1 Heavy Melting, No. 2 Bundles, and cast-iron grades from 1938 
_.to 1958, inclusive, as published in “Steel” and “Iron Age." The heavy-melting 
_and cast-iron prices are shown graphically in figure 27. 


Although price changes for the grades have been erratic, figure 27 shows 
a definite upward trend in prices for the 2l-year period. For No. 1 Heavy 
Melting grade the increase is estimated from the slope of the trend line, 
1938-58, at $1.24 per gross ton per year and for No. 1 Cupola cast iron, 1947- 
598, at $1.17 per gross ton per year. 


To compare the fluctuations in price with the fluctuations in gross 
‘demand, a price graph consisting of the average heavy-melting figures for 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, 1938-58, has been plotted in figure 25. These 
price figures per gross tons are as follows: 


: 1938. e00ceeh12.46 
(1939 ceseses 13.58 
11940. .ccceee 14.86 
1941. eeceee 14.77 
1942 va seacwe 17.00 
1943. ccccece 
1944 


1945. @ee0eee $15. 23 
1946...eeee- 16.18 
1947. @eeeeee 2l. 13 
1948..ccccee 26.12 
1949. .ccceese 21.42 
1950 coos 22all 


1952. 600000 2$34.00 
1953.cecccee 27.18 
1954..ccc00- 20.78 
1955 .cececccee 31.95 
1956. cccecee 45.40 
1957..cccee- 46.78 
1958. -ccccee 32-63 
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Figure 25 shows that in 16 of the 20 years from 1938 to 1958, changes in 
demand caused price changes in the same direction. For the periods 1940-41, 
1952-53, and 1956-57, price changes were in the opposite directions, and for 
the period 1942-43 there was no price change to correspond to an increase in 


; demand. The 1942-43 and 1952-53 price relations may have been due to the 


B— St 


effect of World War II and the Korean conflict, respectively. The changes in 
average California price per 100,000-gross-ton change in demand for the 20 
pairs of consecutive years are shown in table 21, column 4. 


TABLE 21. - Ferrous-scrap price changes in California, 1938-58 


Change Increase(+) Change per 
Years in unit or 100,000 

compared price decrease(-) gross tons 
oO BO 78 ogee aaruwretaini ate: oueveere ack eles ens $0.53 
1939-4 sc ose aves w ete ss a Nowsuw eeu 14 
194024 lis tia eee eek adeewdewe oie 1/.08 
AHA Sie eS ewe ses eee esas 13.12 
1042203. Kearsais viamihagheaada ae aesuens (2/) 
194 35 AA brs oslsic wlan. aodawe wate cleo ones 2.00 
NOGA HAD x lek Sg 5 bs ob eis ew 655k Dw ees = 1.30 
1969 AO x-c.oie oo :o5e-e 50 0 0k Gide 6 Swe Sas + 2.44 
W940 34 Ti oso obtee ee ha eee wet eee wee + 2.95 
ae | or een eres + 1.83 
t NI4B HAG sse.6 wwe twee eee wesw aweee een = 1.60 
5 NAG Oncaea. oteutachoientnaQemmneenes + .38 
e 19509) sce. o-o-b. cee be ewww ewer + 3.213 
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1993 = DA's assess aresaralts sraneie-tcw ais avere- siaeiens - 4,92 
1954295 waicie Sis bciw wus wed nile bieeeiees + 1.47 
VID O = DO dS ord ena ete eee ce eons Sk sc eeleee wee + 4.15 
1950297 susaslee sow ee to eseeie wwwceed + 1/1.94 
DOT Oise cals see eae eek aan een - 1.58 


1/ Change in opposite direction to consumption plus exports. 
2/ No price change or increase in demand. 


The price increase in 1955-56 is the highest for the 2l-year period. In 


' 1955-56, exports increased from 447,376 to 761,280 gross tons (70 percent). 


The price changes per 100,000 tons have no special significance. Most of the 
figures are small, dollarwise, and are given as a matter of record. 


To develop a relationship between price and gross consumption of scrap 
consumption plus exports), the average price data must be deflated to remove 


, the effects of general inflation. The wholesale price index, 1947-49=100, was 
, used to deflate the prices. Figure 28 compares gross consumption and deflated 


Price, The relationship changed sharply after World War II, when an integrated 
steel mill was established. The Korean war and the removal of export controls 
are also reflected in the data. The relationship indicates that supply was the 
easy factor in the scrap market before 1945 but that since that date the price 
had to rise to call forth needed supplies. The line plotted in figure 28 is 
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based upon the logarithmic relationships of the variables and indicates that, 
to increase apparent supply 10 percent, scrap price must rise about 9 percent 
relative to other prices. 


The deflated prices are as follows: 


1938. 000000032043 1945. ccccceeh22014 1952. .00ceeeh30.47 
1939 steers e- fet old 1946. ...ee0- 20.56 1953. .ccccee 24.69 
1940. .cesecee 29.08 1947. cecscee 21.96 1954..ccceee 18.84 
1941...e0ce0 26.00 1948. ..ceeee 25.02 1955..ccceee 28.86 
1942....c00e 26248 1949. ..ceeee 21.56 1956. .ccceee 39.72 
1943. .ccceee 29037 1950. .ecccece 22.09 1957. cccccese 39.78 
1944...0ce00 24.50 1951. .cceeee 30.10 1958. cccceee Qledl 


The conclusion seems to be that the prices of No. 1 Heavy Melting scrap 
have increased slower than wholesale prices from 1938 to 1958, except for 
unusual periods, and that the trend, if any, indicates that real costs, as 
‘reflected in prices, have declined during that period. This conclusion agrees 
with the recent findings of Charles W. Merril119/ as to the trend of mineral 
.prices, 1890-1957. 


Business Organization 


The trend in the scrap iron and steel business is toward increased capi- 
_tal structure of the dealer, increased dealer consolidation, and continued 
competition. This trend is due to the increasing cost of both equipment and 
labor, Preparation equipment has increased in size, power, and cost. Common 
labor costs in scrapyards were $2.00 for a 10-hour day in 1920, and loading 
and unloading equipment consisted of a man with a wheelbarrow. In 1949 costs 
were $17.08 for an 8-hour day, and the equipment cost in a modern yard may 
easily run into multiples of $100,000. 


YARD LAYOUTS 


The layouts of two yards, one in the Los Angeles area and one in the 
San Francisco area, are given. 


Los Angeles Area Yard 


Berg Pipe & Steel Corp., 10313 South Alameda Street, is located in an 
industrial area in the southern part of Los Angeles and is served by spur 
‘tracks from the Los Angeles-San Pedro line of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
©. It is accessible to trucks from South Alameda and East 103d Streets. The 
yard has been in operation since 1950 and is equipped for preparing both fer- 
Tous and nonferrous scrap, although nonferrous preparation is a relatively 
‘Small operation. About 75 percent of the scrap receipts are from local indus- 
trial firms on a contract basis; the remainder is from local "truckers." The 
volume prepared annually is about 100,000 gross tons. 


19/ Merrill, Charles W., Trends of Real Prices of Representative Mineral 


Commodities, 1890-1957: AIME Preprint S9K21, February, 1959, 
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The Berg yard is one of the largest and most modern in southern 
California and is equipped with large-volume preparation machines, two of 
which are unique. The yard covers about 22 acres. A new pipe and steel ware- 
house covers about l acre, open storage of both used and new pipe and struc- 
tural steel 5 acres, nonferrous preparation 1 acre, and ferrous preparation 
the remaining 15 acres. Figure 29 shows the shape of the yard, the equipment, 
and the relative position of the Southern Pacific tracks and South Alameda and 
East 103d Streets. 


Rail movement is in and out on the track crossing South Alameda Street. 
Cars are moved to the railroad scales in the southwest corner of the yard and, 
after weighing, are moved to loading or unloading areas as required. About 2° 
cars can be loaded out per day. 


Truck movements are from South Alameda or East 103d Street to one of the 
truck scales in the northeast part of the yard and from there to an unloading 
point as directed. 


The yard has a network of buried pipes providing propane, oxygen, and 
water. Electric-power cables parallel the pipes. Service outlets are located 
in all preparation areas. Oxygen storage is provided by a tank kept at about 
2,400 p.s.i. pressure. The oxygen supply and pressure is maintained periodi- 
cally by a local service firm. Low-pressure propane at 250 p.s.i. is obtained 
from replaceable cylinders. Water is used as a fire preventive and for drink- 
ing. Electricity is used to operate the shears, baler, cast-iron breaker, and 
turnings crusher. 


The Galland-Henning baling press is the largest and most modern in 
California. Its operation can be fully automatic, but it is usually operated 
by one man at a pushbutton control board. It is equipped with 12 motor-oper- 
ated hydraulic pumps and can bale 200 tons of No. 1 Bundles or 160 tons of No. 
2 Bundles in an 8-hour day. Bales usually weigh 900 to 1,000 pounds and, if 
the maximum allowable dimension specifications of the consumer are not 
exceeded, may weigh 1,500 pounds or more. The installed cost of the press was 
about $500,000. 


An automatic loader is operated in conjunction with a Clearing hydraulic 
shear and was designed by B. W. Olney, of Berg Corp. It is now nearing com- 
pletion and consists of a conveyor belt mounted in the bottom of a concrete 
pit about 7 feet below and in front of the discharge from the Clearing shear. 
It can swing through 180° and load scrap into cars on tracks on either side of 
the shear. An apron will receive the discharge from the shear. At the apron 
the scrap will be hand-sorted and dropped into a hopper at the bottom of the 
pit where the conveyor will pick it up. This device will make possible rapid 
sorting and loading and will eliminate the use of a crane. 


A cast-iron breaker, also designed by B. W. Olney, is unique in that it 
is not a gravity-drop breaker but is a hydraullically and pneumatically oper- 
ated blade which can break a motor block with one blow. The block is held by 


a lower jaw, and the point at which the cast iron is struck and the force of 
the blow are both controllable. 
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The principal yard equipment for ferrous preparation is as follows: 
1. Approximately 8,000 feet of standard-gage track. 
2. One railroad scale, capacity 100 tons. 


3. Two truck scales, one 50-foot and one 60-foot, each with a capacity 
of 20 tons. 


4. Three trucks and 38 trailers for accumulating and picking up indus- 
trial scrap. 


5. Two diesel locomotives for moving cars. 


6. Buried piping for oxygen, propane, and water, serving about 8,100 
feet. 


7. Buried electrical cables, serving about 8,100 feet. 

8. One baler-press with conveyor. 

9. Four No. 3 “Alligator"-type shears. 

10. One hydraulic shear, 600 tons pressure. 

ll. One turnings crusher with dragline. 

12. Five torches with tube equipment. 

13. Six locomotive cranes with magnets or grapples. 

14, Five crawler cranes. 

15. Three truck cranes. 

16. Two hydraulic-pneumatic cast-iron breakers. 
The labor force in the yard engaged in scrap preparation, including non-. 

ferrous scrap, averages about 75. The daily labor pay totals about $1,500 for 


8 hours. 


The total investment in yard equipment is estimated at $4 million to $5 
million. 


San Francisco Area Yard 


The Learner Co. yard at 3675 Alameda Avenue is in an industrial area in 
the southern part of Oakland on the Oakland Estuary. It is served by spur 
tracks of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. and is accessible to trucks from 
Alameda Avenue. The yard has been in operation since 1945 and is equipped for 
preparing both ferrous and nonferrous scrap, but it does not receive or prepare 
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light iron and steel scrap or tin for baling. This material is baled at The 
Learner Co. tin-press yard, 768 46th Avenue, Oakland, about 1/2 mile from the 


Alameda Avenue yard. 


The Learner yard on Alameda Avenue is one of the large yards of northern 
California and is equipped with modern large-volume preparation equipment. It 
covers about 11 acres, of which 8 are used for ferrous preparation and 3 for 
nonferrous. Figure 30 shows the shape and layout of the yard and its relation 
to street, tracks, and estuary. 


Ferrous material moves in on tracks 2 and 2A and out on track 1. Truck 
movements are to the scale and to the ferrous and nonferrous areas as shown. 
Barges are loaded and unloaded near the southwest corner of the property. 


As shown in figure 30, most of the oxygen, acetylene, air, and water 
pipelines and laid along the center of the rail tracks under the ties, with 
service outlets every 50 feet. The total footage served by these lines is 
about 4,000. Oxygen is supplied by the "cascade system," which comprises a 
bank of cylinders containing gaseous oxygen at a pressure of 2,000 to 2,200 
p.S.i. The oxygen supply and pressure are maintained periodically by a local 
service firm with portable equipment. Acetylene is generated in two units, 
each having a charge capacity of 500 pounds of calcium carbide, which are 
operated by The Learner Co. Air is supplied by a compressor and water is city 
water. The pipe system for gases eliminated the necessity of moving gas 
cylinders from point to point and continually replacing cylinders after 
exhaustion. Air is used to operate jackhammers. Water is used as a fire pre- 
ventive and for drinking. 


The principal yard equipment is as follows: 
l. Approximately 5,400 feet of standard-gage track. 
2. Truck scale, capacity 50 tons. 


3. Piping. for torches, airhammers, and water supply serving approxi- 
mately 4,000 feet. 


4. Twenty torches with tube equipment. 


DS. Iwo acetylene generators with a capacity of 500 pounds of carbide 
per charge. 


6. Two shears, 600 tons pressure. 

7. Five diesel-locomotive cranes with magnets or grapples. 
8. One crawler and truck crane with magnets or grapples. 
9. One metal cleaning shear No. 1-1/2, nonferrous. 


10. One metal cleaning shear No. 2, nonferrous. 
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ll. Lead furnace. 
12. Cable stripper. 
13. Two air compressors. 


The labor force averaged 65 men per day late in 1959, and the yard pay- 
roll was about $1,300 per 8-hour day. 


The total investment in yard equipment is estimated at about $1 million. 
RESEARCH20/ 


From 1955 to 1957, the Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel has sponsored 
five research projects conducted bv the Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio. These were: 


1. 1955 - Development of nondestructive inspection and the determination 
of the metallic yield of No. 2 Bundles of steel scrap. The results were 
negative. 


2. 1956 - Research to uncover and evaluate new uses for scrap iron and 
steel. Eight potential new use areas were studied: Concrete construction, 
highway construction, products requiring physical changes only, powder metal- 
lurgy, use of smaller sizes, recovering of alloying constitutents, chemical 
processes, and ferroalloy production. Tonnage uses were not developed. 


3. 1957 - Preliminary survey to determine the feasibility of cleaning 
copper from scrapped automobiles by chemical action. Results indicated that 
bundles could not be handled on a commercially realistic production basis. 


4. 1957 - Preliminary survey on the development of an incinerator for 
burning combustibles in scrapped automobile bodies. A specific design was 
recommended for an incinerator with a capacity of 10 to 15 cars a day. The 
cost was estimated at approximately $7,000. This investigation is especially 
valuable in connection with current regulations prohibiting open burning. 


5. 1957 - A study of scrap quality requirements and current scrap prac- 
tices in the steel industry. A final report was made on June 21, 1957, and 
was presented to executives of the steel industry in September 1957. The 
report was based on the experience of Battelle teams, who visited leading 
mills and appraised their technique in receiving and charging scrap. 


6. 1959 - Project sponsored jointly by the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel and the American Iron and Steel Institute: Quality-control techniques 
and quality-improvements methods for preparing iron and steel scrap were to be 
studied. Synthetic bundles have been made which are to be melted down in a 
cupola. They may provide a yardstick for measuring and evaluating metallic 


ZO Personal communication from Edwin C. Barringer, executive vice-president, 
Inst. Scrap Iron and Steel, Oct. 23, 1959. 
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yield from bundle shipments. The objective is to evaluate the metallic con- 
tent of No. 2 Bundles, to develop an efficient and quick method of inspection, 
and to provide a more accurate method of evaluating the metal value of such 
bundles by open-hearth superintendents. A standardized method of evaluation 
may result in developing a greater demand for scrap of this grade, which has 
become the principal product of the Nation's scrap yards. 


In addition to the research projects listed, the steel companies have 
carried on extensive independent investigations covering all phases of the 
scrap industry, including use and evaluating programs of the several scrap 
grades. However, many of the findings are regarded as confidential, and no 
systematic effort has been made to compile data on them. For many years the 
Bureau of Mines has actively cooperated with scrap dealers’ preparation prob- 
lems and consumers’ use and evaluation problems. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Iron and steel scrap grade specifications from Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Yearbook, 1959 
ee 


Basic Open-Hearth and Blast-Furnace Grades 


No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel. - Clean wrought-iron or carbon-steel scrap 
1/4 inch thick and over, not over 18 inches wide, and not over 5 feet long. 
Individual pieces must be free from attachments and so cut as to lie flat in 
the charging box. May include new mashed pipe ends, 4 inches and over. 


No. 2 Heavy Melting Steel. - Wrought-iron or carbon steel scrap, black or 
galvanized, 1/8 inch thick and over, not over 18 inches wide, and not over 3 
feet long. Individual pieces must be free from attachments and so cut as to 
lie flat in the charging box. May include pipe cut 3 feet and under. May not 
include automotive body and fender stock. 


No. 1 Busheling. - Clean new wrought-iron or steel scrap 1/16 inch and 
over in thickness and not exceeding 12 inches in any dimension, including new 
factory busheling 20 gage or heavier (for example, sheet clippings, stampings, 
etc. ) and steel cartridge cases 40 mm. or less. May not contain burnt material 
or automotive body and fender stock. Must be free of metal coated, limed, or 
porcelain enameled stock. 


No. 1 bundles. - New black steel-sheet scrap, clippings, or skeleton 
scrap, hydraulically compressed or hand-bundled to charging-box size and 
weighing not less than 75 pounds per cubic foot. (Hand bundles must also be 
tightly secured to stand handling with a magnet.) Must be free of paint or 
protective coating of any kind. May include Stanley balls, mandrel-wound bun- 
dles, or skeleton reels, tightly secured. May not include electrical sheets 
or any material with over 0.5 percent silicon. May include chemically detinned 
material. No tin can will be deemed to be detinned unless it has undergone the 
chemical process for the removal and recovery of tin. 


No. 2 Bundles. - Body and fender carbon-steel scrap or old black and/or 
galvanized carbon-steel scrap, hydraulically compressed to charging-box size 
and weighing not less than 75 pounds per cubic foot. May not include turnings, 
bead wire, vitreous enameled stock, tin cans, tinplate, terne plate, or other 
metal-coated material. Painted or lacquered material shall not be considered 
as coated material. May include hydraulically compressed black or galvanized 
fence wire and light coil springs. 


No. 3 Bundles. - Offgrade material, compressed to charging-box size and 
weighing not less than 75 pounds per cubic foot. May include tin cans and 
tinned, galvanized, vitreous enameled, and other coated ferrous scrap not 
suitable for inclusion in No. 2 bundles. Must be free of dirt, nonferrous 
metals, and nonmetallics of any kind. 


Incinerator bundles. - Tin-can scrap, compressed to charging-box size and 
weighing not less than 75 pounds per cubic foot. Must have been processed 
through a recognized garbage incinerator. Must be free of dirt, nonferrous 
metals, and nonmetallics of any kind. 
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Machine-Shop Turnings. - Clean steel or wrought-iron turnings, free of 
cast or malleable iron borings, nonferrous metals in a free state, scale, or 
excessive oil. May not contain badly rusted or corroded stock. 


Mixed borings and turnings. - Shoveling turnings mixed with cast or mal- 
leable iron borings and drillings, free of scale, excessive oil, or nonferrous 
metals in a free state. May not contain badly rusted or corroded stock. 


Shoveling Turnings. - Clean short steel or wrought-iron turnings, drill- 
ings, or screw cuttings. May include any such material, whether resulting 
from crushing, raking, or other processes. Must be free of springy, bushy, 
tangled, or matter material, lumps, nonferrous metals in a free state, scale, 
grindings, or excessive oil. 


No. 2 Busheling. - Cut hoops, netting, cut unbaled fence wire, light 
sheets, rusted car sides, cotton ties, and galvanized light material. No 
dimension over 12 inches. May be black or galvanized. May include oilfield 
or similar cable, cut to lengths of 2 feet or less, and machine gun clips. No 
hard steel, porcelain enameled, or metal-coated material may be included. 


Cast-Iron Borings. - Clean cast-iron or malleable iron borings and drill- 
ings, free of steel turnings, scale, lumps, and excessive oil. 


Electric Furnace and Foundry Grades 


Billet, Bloom, and Forge Crops. - Billet, bloom, axle, slab, heavy plate, 
and heavy forge crops, containing not over 0.05 percent phosphorus or sulfur 
and 0.5 percent silicon, free from alloys. Must not be less than 2 inches 
thick, not over 18 inches wide, and not over 36 inches long. 


Bar Crops and Plate Scrap. - Bar crops, plate scrap, forgings, bits, jars, 
and tool joints, containing not over 0.05 percent phosphorous or sulfur and 
0.5 percent silicon, free from alloys. Must not be less than 1/2 inch thick, 
not over 18 inches wide, and not over 36 inches long. 


Cast Steel. - Steel castings not over 48 inches long or 18 inches wide 
and 1/4 inch thick and over, containing not more than 0.05 percent phosphorous 
or sulfur and free from alloys and attachments. May include heads, gates, and 
risers. 


Punchings and Plate Scrap. - Punchings or stampings, plate scrap and bar 
crops containing not over 0.05 percent phosphorus or sulfur and 0.5 percent 
Silicon, free from alloys. All material must be cut 12 inches and under and, 
except for punchings or stampings, must be at least 1/8 inch thick. Punchings 
or stampings may be of any gage but must not be more than 6 inches in diameter. 


Electric-Furnace Bundles. - New black steel-sheet scrap hydraulically 
compressed into bundles 14 by 14 by 20 inches or smaller. 


Cut Structural and Plate Scrap, 3 Feet and Under. - Clean open-hearth 
steel plates, structural shapes, crop ends, shearings, or broken steel tires. 
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Must be not less than 1/4 inch thick nor over 3 feet long and 18 inches wide. 
Must not contain over 0.05 percent phosphorus or sulfur. 


Cut Structural and Plate Scrap, 2 Feet and Under. - Clean open-hearth 
steel plates, structural shapes, crop ends, shearings, or broken steel tires. 
Must be not less than 1/4 inch thick nor over 2 feet long and 18 inches wide. 
Must not contain over 0.05 percent phosphorus or sulfur. 


Cut Structural and Plate Scrap, 1 Foot and Under. - Clean open-hearth 
steel plates, structural shapes, crop ends, shearings, or broken steel tires. 
Must be not less than 1/4 inch thick, nor over 1 foot long or wide. Must not 
contain over 0.05 percent phosphorus or sulfur. 


Foundry Steel, 2 Feet and Under. - Steel scrap 1/8 inch thick and over 
and not more than 2 feet long or 18 inches wide. Individual pieces must be 
free from attachments. May not include nonferrous metals, metal-coated mate- 
rials, cast or malleable iron, body and fender stock, cable, and enameled or 
galvanized material. 


Foundry Steel, 1 Foot and Under. - Steel scrap 1/8 inch thick and over 
and not more than 1 foot long or wide. Individual pieces must be free from 
attachments. May not include nonferrous metals, metal-coated material, cast 
or malleable iron, body and fender stock, cable, and enameled or galvanized 
material. 


Springs and Crankshafts. - Clean automotive springs and crankshafts, 
either new or used. 


Alloy-Free Turnings. - New, short, clean steel turnings free from lumps, 
tangled or matted materials, cast-iron borings, or excessive oil, containing 
not more than 0.05 percent phosphorus or sulfur and free of alloys. 


Heavy Turnings. - Short, heavy steel turnings, containing not over 0.05 
percent phosphorus or sulfur and free of alloys. May include rail chips. May 
not include machine-shop or other light turnings and must weigh not less than 
75 pounds per cubic foot in the original state of production. 


Special Grades 


Briquetted Cast-Iron Borings. - Cast-iron borings, compressed into a 
cohesive solid and reasonably free from oil, each briquet to weigh not more 
than 20 pounds and to have a density of not less than 60 percent. 


Briquetted Turnings. - Steel turnings compressed into a cohesive solid 
and reasonably free from oil, each briquet to weigh not more than 20 pounds 
and to have a density of not less than 60 percent. 


No. 1 Chemical Borings. - New clean cast- or malleable-iron borings and 


drillings, containing not more than 1 percent oil and free from steel turnings, 
chips, lumps, scale, and corroded or rusty material. 
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No. 2 Chemical Borings. - New clean cast- or malleable-iron borings and 
drillings, containing not more than 1.5 percent oil and free from steel turn- 
ings, chips, lumps, scale, and corroded or rusty material. 


Wrought Iron. - Clean wrought-iron scrap, free from steel and with rivets 
and attachments removed. May include structural shapes, plates, bars, pipes, 
staybolts, or other material known to have been manufactured from wrought iron. 


Shafting. - Random-length shafting suitable without further preparation 
for rerolling or forging. Must be reasonably straight and free of attachments. 


Cast-Iron Grades 


Cast Iron No. 1 (Cupola Cast). - Clean cast-iron scrap, such as columns, 
pipes, plates, and castings of a miscellaneous nature, including the cast-iron 
parts of agricultural machinery. Must be free from stove plate, burnt iron, 
brake shoes, or foreign material. Must be cupola size (not over 24 by 30 
inches) and no piece must weigh over 150 pounds. 


Cast Iron No. 2 (Charging-Box Cast). - Clean cast-iron scrap in sizes not 
over 5 feet long or 18 inches wide, suitable for charging into an open-hearth 
furnace without further preparation. Must be free from burnt iron, brakeshoes, 
or stove plate. 


Cast Iron No. 3 (Heavy Breakable Cast). - Cast-iron scrap over charging- 
box size or weighing more than 500 pounds, which can be broken by an ordinary 
drop into cupola size. May include cylinders and driving-wheel centers but 
may not include hammer blocks or bases. May include steel which is an inte- 
gral part of the casting, does not protrude more than 6 inches, and does not 
exceed 10 percent of the weight of the casting. 


Cast Iron No. 4 (Burnt Cast). - Burnt cast-iron scrap, such as stove 
parts, grate bars, and miscellaneous burnt iron. Includes sash weights or 
window weights. 


Cast Iron Brakeshoes. - Driving and/or car brakeshoes of all types except 
composition-filled shoes. 


Stove Plate. - Clean cast-iron stove plate. Must be free from malleable 
and steel parts, window weights, plow points, or burnt cast. 


Clean Automotive Cast. - Clean automotive blocks, free of all steel parts 
except camshafts, valves, valve springs, and studs. 


Unstripped Motor Blocks. - Automobile or truck motors from which steel 
and nonferrous fittings have not been removed. Must be free of drive shafts, 
transmissions, and all parts of frames. 


Wheels, No. 1. - Cast-iron railroad car or locomotive wheels. 
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Malleable. - Malleable parts of automobiles, railroad cars, locomotives, 
or miscellaneous malleable-iron castings. Must be free of cast-iron and steel 
parts and other foreign material. 


: Drop Broken Machinery Cast. - Clean heavy cast-iron machinery scrap that 
~ has been broken under a drop. All pieces must be cupola size, (not over 24 by 
' 30 inches) and no piece is to weigh over 150 pounds or less than 5 pounds. 


Association of American Railroads Specifications 


(1) Steel Alloy. (Specify kind in offering. ) 


(2) Axles, Steels Solid car and/or locomotive, over 6 1/8-inch diameter 
at center (free of axles with keyway between wheel seats, and no axles of 
shorter lengths than distances between wheel seats to be included). 


(3) Axles, Steels: Solid car and/or locomotives, 6 1/8-inch diameter and 
under at center (no axles to be included of shorter lengths than distances 
between wheel seats). 


(4) Axles, Steel: Hollow bored. (No axles to be included of shorter 
length than distance between wheel seats.) 


(5) Tie Plates: Iron and/or steel. 
(6) Rail Joints: Angle and/or splice bars, iron and/or steel. 
(7) Fireboxes: Uncut. 


(8) Boilers, with or without fireboxes attached, Locomotive Cisterns, 
and/or tanks: Cut apart sufficiently to load. May include all kinds of mate- 
rial from interior of boilers or tanks that are encrusted, such as crown bars, 
bolts, except flues. 


(9) Bolsters and/or Truck Side Frames: Uncut. Cast steel. 


(10) Cut structural and plate scrap, 2 feet and unders Clean open- 
hearth steel plates, structural shapes, crop ends, shearings or broken steel 
tires. Must be not less than 1/4 inch thick and not over 2 feet long and 18 
inches wide. 


(11) Cast Steel, No. 2: Steel castings over 18 inches wide and 5 feet 
long. 


(11A) Cast Steel No. 1: Steel castings, 18 inches and under, not over 5 
feet long, including cut truck side frames and bolsters. 


(12) Cast Iron No. l: Cast-iron scrap, such as columns, pipes, plates, 
and/or castings of miscellaneous nature but free from stove plate, brake 
shoes, and burnt scrap. Must be cupola size (not over 24 by 30 inches), and 
no piece is to weigh over 150 pounds. Must be free from foreign material. 
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(13) Cast Iron No. 2: Pieces weighing over 150 pounds but not more than 
500 pounds. Free from burnt cast. 


(14) Cast Iron No. 3: Pieces weighing over 500 pounds; includes cylin- 
ders, driving-wheel centers, and/or all other castings. (Free from hammer 
blocks or bases.) 


(144) Cast Iron Hammer and/or Die Blocks weighing over 500 pounds. 


(14B) Cast Iron: Pieces weighing over 500 pounds; including cylinders, 
driving-wheel centers, and/or all other castings. May include steel which is 
an integral part of the casting, does not protrude more than 6 inches and does 
not exceed 10 percent of the weight of the casting. (Free from hammer blocks 
or bases.) 


(15) Cast Iron No. 4: Burnt cast-iron scrap, such as grate bars, stove 
parts and/or miscellaneous burnt scrap. 


(16) Cast Iron Brake Shoes: Driving and/or car brake shoes of all types 
except composition-filled shoes. 


(17) Couplers and/or Knuckles: Railroad car and/or locomotive steel 
couplers, knuckles, and/or locks stripped clean of all other attachments. 


(18) Frogs and/or Switches, uncut: Steel and/or iron frogs and switches 
that have not been cut apart, exclusive of manganese. 


(18A) Railbound Manganese Frogs and Switch Points with Manganese inserts 
that have not been cut apart. 


(19) Flues, Wrought Iron and/or Steel--rattled. (In reporting, specify 
diameters and minimum length.) 


(20) Flues, Wrought Iron and/or Steel--unrattled. (In reporting, specif: 
diameter and minimum length. ) 


(21) Flues, Tubes and/or Pipe: Wrought iron and/or soft steel. Must be 
free from dirt, excessive corrosion or lime, and riveted seams. Attached fit- 
tings permitted. 


(22) Air Tanks and/or Reservoirs--uncut. 


(23) Malleable: Malleable parts of automobiles, railroad cars, locomo- 
tives, and/or miscellaneous malleable castings. 


(24) Melting Steel, Railroad No. 1: Clean wrought iron or steel scrap, 
1/4 inch thick and over, not more than 18 inches wide, and not over 5 feet 
long. May include pipe ends and material 1/8 inch to 1/4 inch thick, not over 
15 inches by 15 inches. Individual pieces cut so as to lie reasonably flat in 
charging box. 
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(24A) Melting Steel, Railroad No. 1: Clean wrought iron or steel scrap 
1/4 inch and over in thickness, not over 24 inches wide, and not over 6 feet 
long. May include pipe ends and material 1/8 to 1/4 inch thick and not over 
15 by 15 inches. Individual pieces cut to lie reasonably flat in charging 
box. 


(25) Melting Steel Railroad, No. 2: Plate scrap, such as car sides 1/8 
to 1/4 inch thick. Punchings 1/4 inch thick and over, heavy clippings, 
unmashed pipe ends under 4 inches in diameter, and/or similar material. Car 
sides and all light plates to be sheared 15 by 15 inches or under, and all 
light rods to be 12 inches and under in length. Any curved or twisted pieces 
must be sheared in such shape that they will lie reasonably flat in a charg- 
ing box and not tangle in handling with a magnet; all to be free from cast 
iron, malleable iron, burnt scrap, dirt, or foreign material of any kind. 
Maximum size, 15 inches wide by 3 feet long. 


(26) Rail, Steel No. 1: Standard section T-rails, original weight 50 
pounds per yard or heavier, 8 feet long and over. Suitable for rerolling into 
bars and shapes. Free from bent and twisted rails, frog, switch and guard 
rails, or rails with split heads and broken flanges. 


(27) Rail, Steel No. 1: Standard section T-rails, original weight 50 
pounds per yard or heavier, 5 feet long and over. Suitable for rerolling into 
bars and shapes. Free from bent and twisted rails, frog, switch and guard 
rails, or rails with split heads and broken flanges. 


(28) Rail, Steel No. 2: Cropped rail ends--standard section, original 
weight 50 pounds per yard and over, 3 feet long and under. 


(29) Rail, Steel No. 3: Standard section T-, girder, and/or guard rails, 
to be free from frog and switch rails not cut apart and to contain no manga- 
nese, cast, welds, or attachments of any kind except angle bars. Free from 
concrete, dirt, and foreign material of any kind. 


(30) Sheet Scrap, No. 1: Under 3/16 inch thick, consisting of cut 
stacks and/or netting, hoops, band iron and/or steel, scoops and/or shovels 
(free of wood), and/or wire rope, all sizes. Must be free from burnt or metal- 


coated material, cushion or other similar springs, and lime-encrusted pipe and 
flues from boilers. 


(31) Sheet Scrap, No. 2: Galvanized or tinned material, composition 


brake shoes and/or gas retorts, and/or any other iron or steel material not 
otherwise classified. 


(32) Steel, Tool. (Specify kind in offering. ) 


(33) Steel Manganese: All kinds of manganese, rail, guard rails, and 
frogs and/or switch points, cut or uncut. 


(34) Steel, Spring: Coil and/or elliptical, minimum thickness 1/4 inch; 
may be assembled or cut apart. 
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(35) Structural, Wrought Iron, and/or Steel Uncut: All steel or steel 
mixed with iron from bridges, structures, and/or equipment that has not been 
cut aparts may include uncut bolsters, brake beams, steel trucks, underframes, 
channel bars, steel bridge plates, frog and/or crossing plates, and/or other 
steel of similar character. 


(36) Tires: All locomotive and/or car tires, not cut to specified 
lengths. 


(37) Tires: All locomotive and/or car tires, cut 3 foot lengths and 
under. 


(38) Turnings, No. ls: Heavy turnings from wrought iron and/or steel 
railroad axles or heavy forgings and/or rail chips, to weigh not less than 75 
pounds per cubic foot. Free from dirt or other foreign material of any kind. 
Alloy steel scrap may be excluded from these specifications by mutual agree- 
ment between buyer and seller. 


(39) Turnings, Drillings, and/or Borings, No. 2: Cast, wrought, steel, 
and/or malleable iron borings, turnings, and/or drillings mixed with other 
metals. 


(39A) Turnings, Drillings, and Cuttings: Clean, short steel and/or 
wrought iron turnings, and/or drillings, and/or cuttings. Must be free from 


stringy, bushy, tangled or matted material, lumps, nonferrous metals, scale, 
or excessive oil. 


(39B) Borings: Cast iron, clean and free from other metals and foreign 
material. 


(40) Wheels, No. 1: Cast-iron car and/or locomotive wheels. 


(41) Wheels, No. 2: Includes all kinds of built-up and/or steel-tired 
wheels 36 inches and under. (Specify kind in offering. ) 


(42) Wheels, No. 3: Solid cast steel, forged, pressed, and/or rolled 
steel car and/or locomotive wheels, not over 42 inches in diameter. (Specify 
kind in offering. ) 

(42A) Wheels, No. 3: Solid cast steel, forged, pressed, and/or rolled 
steel car and/or locomotive including wheels, over 42 inches in diameter. 
(Specify kind in offering. ) 

(43) Wrought Iron: All wrought iron free from attachments. 


(44) Scrap steel boxcar doors. 


(45) Destroyed Steel Cars: Bodies of steel cars cut apart sufficiently 
to load. (Specify kind. ) 
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Gross Consumption of California Iron and Steel Scrap, 1935-58 


Year 


1935. ccwcccscscocces 
1936. ccccccccccccces 
1937. cccccccccccccce 
1938. cccccccccccccece 
1939. ccccccccccccces 
1940. cc cccccccccccece 
194lL. cc ccccccccccces 
1942. cc ccccccccccces 
1943. ccccccccccccces 
1944. ceccccccccccces 
1945. cc ccccccccccccs 
1946. wcccccccccccces 
L9DAT  cccccccveccccce 
1948. ccccccccccccces 
1949. wccccccccccccce 
1950. wccccccccccccce 
LID Ls Sete s Sewnnee ee 
1952. cccccccccvcccce 
<< eee re eee re eee 
1954. ccccccccccccces 
L9DD 606. doveseeeeaces 
1956. wccccccccccccce 
LOS wit osaene ves ee dns 
LFS sé s506 504008 00% 


] 2,389,821 including rail export. 
2/ 3,298,944 including rail export. 


612,886 
868,190 
861,118 
690,042 
882,244 
997 ,032 
1,264,040 
1,442,649 
1,630,351 
1,616,265 
1,501,662 
1,545,499 
1,846,114 
2,144,442 
1,822,065 
2,217,674 
2,638,565 
2,470,169 
2,574,840 
2,185,451 
2,777,589 
2,789,406 
2,656,218 
2,127,276 


547, 220 

775,170 

768,855 

616,109 

787,718 

890,207 
1,128,607 
1,288,079 
1,455,671 
1,443,094 
1,340,770 
1,379,910 
1,648,316 
1,914,680 
1,626,844 
1,980,066 
2,355,862 
2,205,508 
2,298,964 
1,951,296 
2,479,990 
2,490,541 
2,371,623 
1,899,354 


Sources: 


APPENDIX 3 


Consumption, Exports, 
Short tons gross tons gross tons 


369,409 


Total, 


gross tons 


696,730 

909, 225 

881,623 

770, 167 

982,058 
1,154,813 
1,273,742 
1,290,362 
1,465,381 
1,443,094 
1,340,770 
1,379,910 
1,648,316 
1,921,729 
1,628,756 
1,980,752 
2,357,831 
2,207,301 
2,298,994 
2,169,151 
2,927,366 


1/3,251,821 
2/3,180,944 


2,268,763 


Consumption, Bureau of 
Mines Minerals Yearbooks; Exports, 
Corps of Engineers. 


Production of Ingot Steel in California, 1935-58 
(Annual Statistical Report, American Iron and Steel Institute) 


Year 


1940 «cd Wee HOG REESE SCA ES 
SE as tee ede eat ewww 


| |.” 5 A on a an 


[Net tone Me eer 
M947 ness naendaeduisewes 
LOAD, v's dna aw aeeewsaseaien 
1949 saa nsetoanes nanseaes 


500,585 
679,683 


1938. cccrecceccccsssccces 
ik) Perr errer reer ee ete 
1940. cccccccccscccccccces 
1941 ccccccccccccccccccce 
1942. cccccccccccccccccces 
1943. cccccccccsccccccccns 
1944. ccccccccccccccccccce 


CORD Es dae He Wik is Oe aoe Oe es 


1946. 008s 4006 66404% 40448 


671,681 
485 ,840 
658,801 
775,401 
911,015 
1,041,046 
1,368,199 
1,538,292 
1,407,220 
1,487,054 


1950. cccccccccccccccccccs 
LW le cccccccccccccccccces 
hc - MOORE Cee E ee TT eee 
1953. ccccccccccccccccccce 
1954. ccccccccccccccccccce 
1955. cccccccccccccccccces 
1956. csccescccescccsccecs 
LWT cccccccccccccccesece 
1958. cccccccccccccccccecs 


Net tons 
1,792,953 
2,013,800 
1,909,913 
2,388,730 
2,832,234 
Ze lvogies 
2,874,329 
24 200,021 
2,907,451 
3,136,483 
3,059,638 
2e000,000 
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Average Annual Price Per Gross Ton of Iron and Steel 


Period covered 


1938 - Jan. 3 to 
1939 - Jan. 2 to 
1940 - Jan. 1 to 
1941 - Jan. 6 to 
1942 - Jan. 5 to 
1943 - Jan. 4 to 
1944 - Jan. 3 to 
1945 - Jan. 4 to 
1946 - Jan. 3 to 
1947 - Jan. 2 to 
1948 - Jan. 1 to 
1949 - Jan. 6 to 
1950 - Jan. 5 to 
1951 - Jan. 4 to 
1952 - Jan. 3 to 
1953 - Jan. 1 to 
1954 - Jan. 7 to 
1955 - Jan. 6 to 
1956 - Jan. 5 to 
1957 - Jan. 3 to 
1958 - Jan. 7 to 
1938 - Jan. 3 to 
1939 - Jan. 2 to 
1940 - Jan. 1 to 
1941 - Jan. 6 to 
1942 - Jan. 5 to 
1943 - Jan. 4 to 
1944 - Jan. 3 to 
1945 - Jan. 4 to 
1946 - Jan. 3 to 
1947 - Jan. 2 to 
1948 - Jan. 1 to 
1949 - Jan. 6 to 
1950 - Jan. 5 to 
1951 - Jan. 4 to 
1952 - Jan. 3 to 
1953 - Jan. 1 to 
1954 - Jan. 7 to 
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Scrap Delivered to Consumer, 1938-5 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


LOS ANGELES 


2b. ccccccccccrcscene 
‘Seer rr eee re Re 
BO cccvcvccceccvcer 
ihe er re ee 
ZB. cccveccvccccces 
21 sieieialae eres acecelos Ss 
OO eGials' eeials 0466s 68% 
‘i ere e eer ere 
COE s Sisialeie esis e wears 
Be ceccccccccecons 
30. wcccccccccccvns 
ae Se ee ee 
fio ere eer ee ee 
TATE Ce ee eee ee 
2g isto 62620 eyene arenes 
J Lee Swiewiert Gomi siees 
OO e 6cileis oe wieia ee eee 
ia Oe ee ee ee 
Zl owe CC SaS a Se'ns see 
21 gia wie 6 osoieterei eres leo 


29 5 wielevecee eres Baie eeu 


No. l 
Heavy 
Melting 


SAN FRANCISCO 


2 Owens Missa S erweees 
OU isla: sierecwbns Siese sees 's 
<\Orrrrr reer reer 
OD ai ees eiaa's eam eee ns 
fds EE ee 
2d siesuiendoree sa eiecearas 
29 ee ee 
el a aleipie'aine eestor acu 
rs STC Eee ee 
Dal eai via @. siaecadals anions 
SO Se ise se eeuaaes 
29 iw bee Cea Saws cas 
26 ice ees eibteewsied 
2 Vince: wighatarave area aiese ass 
oe ee re ee eee 
SIs wwea eee ee caus 


0 ae ee aie ere 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12.25 
13.50 
16.21 
14.79 
17,00 
17.00 
16.66 
16.06 
16.30 
21.03 
26.04 
21.19 
22.63 
34.60 
34.00 
27.89 
20.79 


No. 2 


Bundles 


Cast Iron 


No. l 


(cupola cast) 
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APPENDIX 4 (Con. ) 


Average Annual Price Per Gross Ton of Iron and Steel 


Scrap Delivered to Consumer, 1938-58 


SAN FRANCISCO (Con. ) 


No. l Cast Iron 
Heavy No. 2 No. l 
Period covered Melting Bundles (cupola cast) 
$955: = aans. © to .DeC:..-29s2.5:5 50-4 s.aw-cre wears — $42.40 
1956.-= Jans Db to DeC. 2lisvecvdursssevwews 51.12 
1957 -= Jans. 3-00: D6Cs. 321 nikewka wees eeees 53.74 
1958 - Jan. 7 to Dec. 29. .ccccccccccccece 43.65 


lf According to 


G. F. Sullivan, editor of Iron Age, the prices published by 


that periodical are derived from contact each week with (1) brokers who 
buy from dealers and generators of scrap and sell to mills and found- 
ries; (2) consumers of scrap, the steel mills and foundriess; (3) dealers 
who buy from generators, peddlers, etc., and sell to brokers or to con- 
sumers directly; and (4) generators of scrap, primarily the large steel- 
consuming plants and the railroads. 


2/ No record. 


3/ No record except No. 1 cast scrap. 


Sources: Steel, 


1938-443; Iron Age, 1945-58. 
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